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THE POOL. 


Roger Scroore, during the next days, lived in a world of puzzled 
question. Audrey was ‘home’ again, and just the sense of her 
nearness altered everything. The reason of her going—her return, 
and simple confession, free and unstinted, that she could not desert 
him a second time—had brought the warmth back to his life. He 
should be content, he told himself. Yet he was restless. 

If it had been less than a shadow-marriage, this of Audrey’s, he 
could have waited, needs must, till the end of things, if that were 
asked. But they had learned so much, from absence and reunion, 
that he was galled by a scruple he was unable to share. 

News of Wee Scroope kept going and coming nowadays about 
the uplands, like thunder mutterings of havoc soon to follow. The 
man was brooding so constantly over his loss that he would do him- 
self a hurt before so very long. Dwarfs, poor bodies, were dour and 
tenacious for whatever road they chose. If the boy had lived, his 
ill-shapen father would have been a miracle of kindliness to all men. 

. As it was, he was wading deeper every day into his sullen tempers. 
He had no enemy to wreak them on—how could he, in a land where 
he had had nothing but pity since his birth ? So he would turn on 
himself at last, and rive himself to pieces. 

That was the slow, considered judgment of the countryside. 
Some of the more outspoken sort, when they passed on this rumbling 
gossip to Roger, nodded shrewdly. 

“You were put out of Storrith a bit roughish, like ; but durned 
if we won’t have you back again. It only stands to reason.’ 

Two things did not stand to reason, as Scroope viewed them. 
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He had an inbitten dislike of counting on dead men’s shoes. And 
somehow he wanted Storrith no longer. Audrey could not share it, 

The news troubled him unduly. The little man reigning up 
there had stirred a deeper sympathy than he knew. A lame dog, 
with a big, courageous heart—he had always seen Wee Daunt like 
that. Why had not fate left him happy in a straight-limbed son ? 
Perhaps none but he, in his random way, had read the dwarf’s 
heart with such sharp, unerring clearness. 

He rode over to Moor House, late on a grey winter’s afternoon. 
Rob Blamire was always a tonic, breezy and devil-may-care, with 
one debt flighting to perch on his shoulder as soon as another was 
paid. As he took the last hill up to the house-gate, he recalled 
Blamire’s old answer to the question as to how he kept creditors at 
bay. Bya sort of masterly inaction. The jest was old and weather- 
beaten by this time, but it tickled his humour afresh. 

When he neared the gate, he drew rein sharply. Humour left 
him, and tang of the frosty breeze was forgotten. Jess had just 
dismounted from a mare frothed with hard riding, and her brother 
was asking why and wherefore. Their backs were turned to Scroope ; 
and they were so intent that neither heard the soft scrunch of his 
horse on the sandy track. 

‘ Peter is going mad in earnest,’ Jess was saying. ‘I dare not 
live with him again. No, it’s not fancy, Rob. He terrified me so 
just now that I slipped away at the first chance, and rode as fast 
as the mare would carry me.’ 

What happened ? 

‘He snapped at me once too often; said I had given him the 
boy in pretence, knowing he’d be snatched away. So I told him the 
a little chance of living from the start, being a weakling’s 


‘ Oh, Jess, you fool,’ growled Rob. ‘ You fool, to flick him on 


the raw at such a time.’ 
Scroope waited for no more, but reined about and went softly 


down the hill till he was out of hearing. Then he plucked his horse 
to the trot. Heartsick and sorry, he sought escape from memory 
of the scene up yonder. There was no bitterness against Jess, no 
rough joy that she had taken her wages at the hands of Storrith. 
He was held by some consuming fire of pity for a moorside that 
seemed darkening from end to end, under a sky packed with storm- 
clouds and the chill winds that run in front of thunder. 
When he neared Storrith, the embodiment of tempest met him 
on the road. Wee Daunt was standing there, his red hair blowing 
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like a mane behind his fine, big head. Up and down he glanced 
with ceaseless question till he heard the thud of hoofs. Then he 
waited with still expectancy and growled when Scroope reined up. 

‘I'd hoped it was Adrian Clare coming,’ he said. 

‘He'll not come. You've scared him out of the country for 

and all.’ 

‘That mustn’t be. I want the lile, damned fellow. He killed 
my boy.’ 

‘Wee Daunt,’ said Roger, with curt authority, ‘was I always 
friendly to you ?’ 

The dwarf answered to his old name with instant quiet. It 
brought the old days back, when he lay in the heather and had 
dreams of Storrith for company—not the stark reality. 

‘ Always, and at the end of all I stole your house. It was a 
queer, odd thing to do.’ 

‘Come shooting with me to-morrow,’ said Roger, with well- 


. meant guile. 


‘On the Storrith Moors? I never asked anything better, and 
you've been kind that way. I’m skew-shaped, and a fool on horse- 
back, but I can shoot withanyman. Yes, I’ll come, Mister Roger.’ 

Scroope saw that this wind-blown sport of destiny had forgotten 
he owned Storrith, forgotten the one forward hope left him, that of 
finding Adrian Clare. A respite had come to his tortured mind, as 
ifsome oblivion of the after-years had folded him in boyhood’s days 


“It’s the other moor we’re shooting to-morrow, just you and I, 
and Riff. Come straight to Gayle and be early. There’s no time 
to be wasted, these short days.’ 

‘T'll be early,’ chuckled the dwarf. ‘I wouldn’t miss an hour, 
and it’s kind you should think of it—just kind. I'll be stepping 
home this minute, to get my gun out and have all ready overnight.’ 

Scroope gave him a brisk nod of farewell. The lost, little man 
had better be thinking of guns than of Adrian Clare. There would 
be other to-morrows on the moors, as he planned it out on the 
homeward ride, till he weaned the dwarf from his madness and built 
some kind of happiness about his life. Yet, as he came to Lanty 
and felt a shrew-wind blow from the grey, sullen water, he was 
chilled by a sense of uselessness. How could any man help Wee 
Daunt, who had talked of going home? What sort of home was 
Storrith, his boy dead, and Jess in flight, as always, from respon- 
sibility ? He would only fall back into brooding misery. 


The dwarf, had Roger known it, was not at Storrith. He was 
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living still in the backwaters of youth, before his dreams were 
answered. He swung down the moor, with his loping, tireless stride, to § 
and found his lair among the heather, where the hummocky bluff wol 
of rocks and ling gave him a sight of the grey, big house above. 
It must be fine and good fo own such a place. ‘ Mister Roger’ 
lived there—the straight-bodied man who had captured his hero bor 
worship. And to-morrow he was to shoot Gayle Moor, with its 
crinkled hollows and “he wide, long flats where grouse scummered boy 
low against the sky. gre 
He got up presently, and went to the cottage in the hollow that her 
had reared him, pushed the door open, and wentin. A light haze of 
peat smoke hid the room from him for a moment. Then he saw 
Eliza Daunt, sitting by the hearth with Stephen Elliot. 
‘So it’s you, Mister Scroope,” snapped Eliza, with ironic 
emphasis on the name. ‘I’m not favoured often by a visit, now 
you're up in the world. But you’d have learnt by this time, I’d 
have thought, to knock before coming in at a neighbour’s door.’ 
‘Knock ?’ he repeated. ‘I live here, don’t I? There’s no use 
in rapping at a body’s own door, surely.’ 
Elliot sat very straight in his chair, his glance fixed on his 
grandson. The dwarf’s surprise was so unfeigned, so real, it was 
e plain his mind was wandering. Stephen, alone among his neigh- 
bours, had refused to believe that the man’s wits were going astray. 
It was natural he should feel his boy’s death with savage grief. 
But now Elliot’s heart failed him, though he still clung desperately 
to his dream that the dwarf would breed other supplanters, blocking 
Roger Scroope’s way to Storrith. 
‘Thou’rt doiting, lad,’ said Eliza, falling into her native speech. 
‘ What a pack o’ moonshine to bring into a poor woman’s cottage, 
as if thou wanted thy bed in the attic again.’ 
‘I do—and I'll be getting to it. Mister Scroope has asked me 
to shoot over Gayle moor to-morrow. He’s bidden me be early.’ 
‘ Stuff and nonsense. You're ligging in a bigger bed these days.’ 
‘T’ll not be teased.’ The old, boyish wrath flamed in the 
dwarf’s face. ‘ First it was why didn’t I knock at the door, and 
now it’s that the bed in the attic isn’t my own. Sometimes I fancy 
you're my step-dame, not my mother.’ 
‘Sometimes you fancy right, lad,’ cackled Eliza; ‘but that 
doesn’t alter your crazy muddlement.’ 
He was making for the stair when Elliot’s reedy voice arrested 
him. 
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were ‘ You live at Storrith these days. Get home, and tell Jess she’s 
ride, to give you sons to follow the dead child. That’s a woman’s prime 
bluff work in life.’ 
ove, ‘Jess ?’ he asked, his mind fumbling with reality again. 
ger’ ‘Your wife, there at Storrith. All’s not lost, because the first- 
hero born goes.” 

. its The veil was lifted suddenly from Wee Daunt. His sleep with 
ered boyhood’s days was ended. He was Scroope of Storrith, master of 
grey walls and windy corridors. The dignity and sorrow of his 
that heritage were round him like a shield. 
e of ‘ Jess has gone back to Moor House ; she will not return,’ he said. 
saw With a grave good-night to them both, he went out into the 
brink-fields, and across the silent moor. Up in a windless sky, the 
nic moon stepped in and out between drifting clouds, blue and saffron, 
10W that stretched like fleecy pinions across the wastes. 
I'd Wee Scroope did not heed. He dined at Storrith, playing his 
? part till the servants went to bed. He allowed them to get to 
use sleep. Then he roamed through the emptiness of Storrith, and 
sought his dead boy, and did not find him. 
his The next day, soon after dawn, he was abroad, but not to keep 
V8S his tryst at Gayle. He had forgotten his promise to Roger. There 
gh- was only one thought in his mind, only the one, urgent need. He 
ay. went to his gate, and out into the highroad. No sign of life showed . 
ief. from end to end of the sandy track. So he waited, with a sleuth- 
ely hound’s tireless patience. 
ing A life for a life. That was his promise to Adrian Clare, and he 
would keep it. The man would not come to-day, perhaps, or to- 
ch. morrow ; but soon or late he would be rattling over-hill in his gig 
ge, with the yellow wheels. A windy drench of rain swept over the 
tops, wetting Wee Scroope to the skin. He scarcely heeded it. 
me Madness, grim and outright, had him in its grip. His whole mind 
| and body-strength were given to a single purpose. 
3.’ Adrian Clare, at the moment, was six miles away, eating a meal 
he of cheese and bread at a wayside tavern before going forward to 
nd Tring’s deserted hamlet. He owned no longer the yellow gig and 
cy high-stepping horse of Wee Scroope’s imagining. Light-come-by 
money had gone as lightly, and he had five shillings in his pocket— 
at that, and news picked up from common gossip of his wife’s return 
to Tring. 
d These were his sole ramparts against a world none too kind to 
poverty. When he was rich for his little while, he had driven in 
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high state to Tring, eager to share it all with Audrey. Now, with ii 
an impulse almost as blythe, he was making a second journey—to th 
borrow from her, since she had happened to return at his pinch of su 
need. Clare was a gambler born, not made, and had some kinship sil 
with the poets. He would turn Audrey’s loan into riches, to be 
shared by both. Already he was building dreams of what they wi 
would do together. He had worked out in his nimble mind a Ne 
‘ system ’ that would infallibly bring home good money. Its only ga 
fault, to his sanguine view, was that presently every racecourse in 
the land would fight shy of a winner so persistent. 

He finished his meal, and, as he paid his reckoning, asked the 


landlord the best way to Tring. sa 
‘ On foot ? ’ asked his host. Y 
‘ Needs must, though I used to know the way on horseflesh.’ 
‘I thought as much, by the look of you. If you’re afoot, and th 


can follow a sort o’ sheep-track, and not blunder into marshes by 
the way, I can tell you how to go. It saves a few miles; for the si 
road wanders like a colt let out to grass.’ a 

The landlord took him outside, and up the road for a little way. th 
Some impulse moved him to glance at a small, upstanding fir, close K 
at the left hand of the road. y' 

‘Did you ever hear of Scroope of Storrith, stranger ? ’ ni 

‘Which of ’em,’ growled Adrian—‘ Roger of that name, or a 
shock-headed dwarf who should have been in a mad-house long ¥ 
since ? h 

‘You know ’em both, it seems. I was thinking of the real tl 
Mister Scroope. When Lone Fir crashed to splinters, Mister Roger ni 
just came and planted a sapling in its place. “ That’s the way to 
treat omens,” he said, when the job was done. I like that spirit 
in a man—though, to be sure, he lost Storrith in spite of all.’ 

‘He'll get it back soon, if all I hear is true. That fool dwarf 
won’t last long, they say.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense. He’s as lusty asa bullock. Once he gets 
over this trouble of his loss, he’ll be about with his gun under his 
arm, getting weather strength into him again. I wouldn’t give 
twopence ha’penny for Mister Roger’s chance of winning back to 
Storrith.’ 

‘ I’m impartial,’ laughed Adrian. ‘ I loathe both of ’em so heartily 
that I don’t care which owns the place.’ 

Clare had the fickle-natured man’s perfect maladroitness when 
ill-luck brought him among people leading the deep, simple hill-life. 
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With His free talk of the Scroopes ruffled the landlord’s instinct to defend 
y—to those within his own borders. Wrath sharpened his wits, and 
ch of suddenly he found the answer to a riddle that had troubled him 
nship since Adrian stepped across his threshold. 

to be ‘I wondered why you were footing it instead of riding,’ he said, 
they with a quiet chuckle. ‘You seemed hossy all over, somehow. 
nd a Now I remember. You were standing on top of a tub, the day a 
only game sort of rocking-horse won at Wuthrums Fair.’ 


se in Adrian edged away, and again the other laughed. 
‘Nay, you’ve naught to fear from me, though I could crumple 
| the you in my hands. You haven’t so much to fear from any of us— 


save one here and there—that lost their money up at Wuthrum’s. 


You gave us as good as a fox-hunt up the moor.’ 
‘I couldn’t pay, so I ran,’ said Clare, in the soft, elusive voice 


and that charmed folk into believing he talked honest sense. 

s by ‘ Well, it was a rare hue and cry, and we put that to your credit 

the side of things. But I wouldn’t be seen about the moorside so 
shamelessly. One or two of the crusty sort are still waiting for 

ray. their money. That’s your track, if you want to get to Tring. 

lose Keep wide on the left of the larch-spinney, then bear right round 


yon far bluff o’ rock. Then you'll find a kitling brook, and you’ve 
naught to do but follow it down to Tring.’ 


ra Adrian nodded a curt farewell, and picked his way between the 

ng wet lands and the dry. In his queer make-up, fear had its abiding 

house. So had courage. The two were for ever criss-crossing, 

eal threaded by a vagrant obstinacy. The one thing he was sure of 

ser now was his love of Audrey. He had forgotten whether he were 

to tich or poor—forgotten all, except that she was near, at the end of 
rit this striding down a lonely and a hostile moor. 

Wee Scroope still kept watch on the Storrith Road ; but no gig 

rf topped the hill-crest, and presently a great weariness stole over 

him. The very fervour of his purpose reacted on a mind unhinged. 

ts Soon or late he would find his man, but he had done enough for 

is to-day. After a last upward glance, he turned and went in at his 

e own gate. Yet his feet lagged as he climbed the winding drive. 

0 He was returning to an empty house—to a house made desolate by 

Adrian Clare. The thought drove him back to the highway, and so 

y his mind wandered in an evil circle, till a merciful forgetfulness 

came, as it had done yesterday, when he crept down to Eliza’s 


1 cottage, thinking himself a boy again. 
. He remembered now, to the exclusion of all else, that he had 
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promised to shoot Gayle Moor with Roger Scroope. What was he 
doing here, with the sun already far up above the heather? He 
must hurry, if they were to snatch an hour between this and 
gloaming. 

He had found a clear purpose again, and halted at Storrith only 
for a moment to get his gun and cartridge bag. Then he took the 
little-used path that ran down-moor to Tring. The winter's sky 
was clear and sunny after the fitful storm that had soaked him 
through not long since on the Storrith Road. It pleased him to 
glance down this well-known wilderness and look for remembered 
landmarks. 

His vision, keen almost as a hawk’s from long association with 
the wilds, showed him far-off spinneys, rarely seen at this time of 
the year, and grey barns perched on field-tops, and distant gate- 
gaps that let the sky through in a mist of saffron-blue. 

As his glance swept back to the nearer moor about him, he saw 
a thin speck that travelled a zig-zag course. It was lost for a while 
against the rocky outcrop, black against the sunlight. Then it 
emerged, till presently it took a man’s shape, travelling another 
little-known moor track that joined his own farther down the slope. 

The wayfarer would be ahead of him, Wee Scroope told himself, 
at the joining of the tracks, and thought no more about him, until 
the man broke into song. 

The dwarf for an instant checked his stride. It seemed to him 
that his hairy body bristled like a dog’s. Then his feet grew light, 
and he pursued, following the remembered voice. A shout of 
exaltation warned Adrian Clare that the moor was hostile in living 
earnest. He gave one backward glance—saw a red hurricane 
descending on him—saw the gun under Wee Scroope’s arm—and 
ran as if every fabled boggart of the heath was at his heels. 

He wronged the dwarf when he thought of the distance a gun 
could carry. The little man had no thought of that advantage, 
and threw his gun presently into the heather. It was a close grip 
he sought, and he needed to go as light as his four-square bulk 
would allow. 


Down at Gayle, Roger had waited half the morning for Wee 
Scroope to come, then had gone up the moor, alone with Riff. His 
plan for weaning the dwarf from his ceaseless brooding seemed to 
have miscarried from the start, and he was full of vague, uneasy 
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as he surmise, until a hare got up from the grassland bordering the heath. 
He A longshot stopped him, and afterwards Roger thought only of such 
and sport as the moor was disposed to give him. Grouse were scarce 
and shy, however, and he worked down again to the swampy 

only pastures that sloped to Lanty Water. 
: the Riff growled as they neared the second stile, and an answering 
sky growl sounded from the far side of the dividing wall. Then Bimbo's 
him face showed between the opening—a lean, sagacious face, human in 
a to the glance of puzzled welcome he gave Roger. The dog glanced 
red backward, and after that came tumbling about Scroope like a thing 
gone mad. Riff snarled in jealous protest, while Bimbo yelped for 
vith joy, and Audrey Clare halted at the top of the stile and stood 
e of smiling down on an uproar that seemed likely to end in sudden 

ate- battle. 

She was thinking how good it was to meet Roger, at any time 
aw and in any place. She had taken a great risk for scruple’s sake— 
hile the risk of losing his heart—and had learnt what the loss would 
1 it have meant. The scruple was still alive and watchful. Both 
her knew it. Both had chosen to take this forlorn-hope adventure of 
pe. living near, and living sundered. 
elf, ‘ Audrey, it’s a year since yesterday,’ said Scroope, coming to 
itil the stile. 

‘No, my dear; it is only a day. And there’ll be other days— 
im one by one, Roger, with the same battle and the same joy in 
ht, nearness.’ 
of Scroope turned on his own dog, spoiling for a fight, but was 
ng lenient with Bimbo, and Audrey laughed gently at the preference 
ne shown. 
ad ‘You should be fair,’ she said, looking down at him with 

elusive roguery. ‘ Bimbo is just as much a culprit.’ 
in “Yes, but he’s yours.’ 
e, ‘I thought that was the reason, but wanted to be sure. You 
ip know, Roger, that our lives will get harder and easier as the weeks 
Ik pass. I came of my own free will. If you were dying, I had the 
right to come.’ 

She was silent for awhile. Then, ‘Shall I be a burden ?’ she 

asked, with an entreaty passionate and wistful. ‘I tell you I’m | 
° so old and wise nowadays. It will be easier every day, because 
. we're near, and harder because we cannot share one roof. And 
? the years will slip by, till we are old. It “_ showed so plain as 
y I lay awake last night.’ 
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He drew her down from the stile, and held her at arm’s length, 
but his grasp was steady. 

‘Can you keep that long sort of tryst ?’ Candour was in her 
eyes, in her low, eager voice. No trick of maidish reticence should 
come between them, whatever the spite of circumstances might do. 
‘ You see, dear, I’m helpless now in one way—I could never forsake 
you again. It would kill me, Roger, if I lost your heart.’ 

* You couldn’t, child. It’s yours.’ 

‘It was mine when I ran away, but I nearly lost it for all that.’ 

‘No,’ he said, with the same stubborn joy. ‘ Whatever happens 
it’s yours. I learned that in the waiting time.’ 

Across the moment of quiet understanding two growls of menace 
sounded. Riff and Bimbo, foes awhile since, were united against 
some intrusion far off across the heath. They stood with heads 
cocked up-moor, listening to some distant uproar. 

Scroope heard it presently, and Audrey caught the nearing 
tumult. Then from the moor, where it ran into these wet pastures 
bordering Lanty, a wild pursuit leaped into view. A little man 
came first, taking the land at a gallop. Close, and gaining fast, 
ran Scroope of Storrith, his red hair tousled wide behind him in a 
breeze of his own making. 

They passed, a short field’s length away, before the watchers 
recovered from their first amazement. Then Roger sprang forward. 
There was no mistaking Adrian’s terror, the dwarf’s vindictive pur- 
pose. Sometimes a squeal of dread would escape the fugitive, 
strangely like a hare’s. Wee Scroope’s sullen roar would answer, as 
he padded forward with relentless strides. 

Roger, for all his speed, could not overtake them. Once he lost 
them in a reedy hollow of the pasture, and when they came in sight 
again, Clare was heading straight for Lanty Water, with the dwarf 
no more than a stone’s throw from his prey. 

Roger tried to shout, but the gruelling pace had taken his breath. 
It did not matter. Ifthe Trump o’ Doom had sounded, it would not 
have distracted these two, pursuer and pursued, from their grim 
absorption in the race. 

At Lanty’s edge, below the spume-specked roughness where 
Tring’s stream brawled into the lake, Clare halted for a hurried 
glance behind. Then he dived in, and rose, and swam with dex- 
terous speed. Clare, it seemed, was trusting to cross Lanty at its 
narrowest, and gain safety on the farther bank. 

Roger only quickened pace. He knew that the dwarf was as 
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agth, swift in the water as he was on land. Again Clare’s hare-like squeal 
sounded as he heard the pursuer plunge in and make forward 

| her with long, tireless strokes. 
ould While Roger was still a few yards from the water he checked his 
i do. headlong run. Clare’s strong swimming had ceased, as if a hand 
sake drew him down. The dwarf, too, was checked, as he spurted for 


the last, good grip he asked on this side of things, and he, in turn, 
struggling with all his lusty vigour, was drawn under. 


at,” Scroope, his coat thrown off, plunged in after them. Drowning 
ens men rose three times, and he judged that, swimming at speed, he 
could be with them at the second rise. 

ace They did not rise at all. As he drew near the Pool, watching for 
inst the first glimpse of one or other, he felt his own strength drawn in 
ads by some abhorrent under-drag. He remembered, clear through the 
turmoil, old gossip of Lanty’s way with men. 

ing There was nothing to be done for the two claimed already; so 
res he turned to fight for his own life. It was as if the under-drag must 
an conquer him. He gained a yard, only to be drawn back. Then, 
st, through the muddled din of water drumming in his ears, he heard 
La Audrey crying to him from what seemed a far way off. 

‘Roger, come back. I cannot lose you.’ The call heartened 
nia him for the last wracking effort. He drew clear of the Pool, struggled 
d. through its reedy fringe, and saw all things for a while through a red, 
ail dancing haze. When that cleared, he found Audrey standing near, 
» a fierce thanksgiving in her face that Lanty had been cheated of one 
Me victim. Soon the fierceness yielded to a gust of tenderness that 

brought her to his side. And then she shivered, glancing at the 
t Pool with wide, haunted eyes. All had been so swift—the pursuit, 
uM Adrian’s piteous scream, the last, inexorable grip of Lanty—that 
rf there was room for no other memory. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Home. 
ScrooPe’s vision was clouded again, and his breath came in harsh, 
J troubled sobs. He could not hide from Audrey how spent he was, 
as he struggled to a birch tree growing on the bank, and put his 
3 back against it. He felt her touch on his sleeve, as of old, heard her 
oe steal through the sound of many waters that still surged in 
ears. 
He threw the worst of it off by and by. With a mastery 
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regained he put an arm about Audrey and drew her away from Lanty ¥ 
and its accursed pool. When they came to the rock-stair leading to 1 
her cottage, she broke the awed silence that had held between them, 

‘If you are kind, Roger,’ she said, with odd, childish appeal, h 
“you will leave me now. There is so much to forget.’ r 


‘TI cannot, child. You will be there alone, thinking of it all.’ 
‘No, there will be the little maid, and Bimbo. I asked it once 


before—to be alone with myself and you. And this time I shall I 
not run away.’ 

- In spite of himself, Roger shook from head to foot. The after- 
strain had not left him yet, and again he felt her quiet, compelling I 
touch. 


‘ I was thinking only of myself,’ she said, with quick compunction. 
“Come down and rest. You are not fit to walk even the mile back 
to Gayle.’ 

‘I’m fit enough—but, Audrey, are you sure the maid is there ? ' 
T’ll not leave you to brood over things best forgotten.’ 

‘I shall not be alone. And, dear, come one day soon, but not ' 
just yet.’ 

When Scroope returned to Gayle, he encountered Merrilees, : 
standing at the gate ; and the man gazed at him with blunt inquiry. 

‘Why, you’re wet through, Master ! ’ 

‘How did you guess it?’ snapped Roger, with tired irony. 
“To be exact, I’ve been in Lanty. The one cure for that is some- 
thing hot in a tumbler—and bring it quickly.’ 

Merrilees, with cheery zest in auguring the worst, was sure that 
the master would be down with a death-bed chill when to-morrow 
came. Scroope, instead, came to breakfast the next morning with 
rude appetite, and afterwards went up the moor with Riff, intent 
on keeping a consuming restlessness at bay. 

Through the days that followed, while he avoided the cottage in 
Tring Hollow, Scroope understood, ever a little more fully, what she 
had meant when she said there was so much to forget. He was a 
man, and harder than Audrey ; yet even he was unwilling, just yet, 
to acknowledge what fullrelease had come to both. He remembered 
the end down yonder of two lives, and the grey, stealthy shudder 
that had run from bank to bank of Lanty, creaming the surface of 
her charnel-bed. 

But, at last, there came a morning when he knew that Lanty 
must be fought afresh. He recalled the horror of his struggle with 
the pitiless under-drag. What use was there in his hard escape, if 
she was to drown him in memories instead? And Audrey? She 
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would be yielding, too, to a past that should be trampled underfoot. 
They were free, and knew it. 

He took his way across the wet lands where the snipe made their 
home, and past Lanty’s rim ; and, when he came to the top of the 
rock-stair, Audrey was standing there as if she looked for him. 

‘ You’ve been kind and wise,’ she said, with a broken laugh— 
‘far too kind and wise. Have we mourned long enough at graves 
not of our making ? ’ 

Yet even the sad laughter died. Again she was remembering 
Lanty. Sowashe. A grey, unhappy mist stifled the roadway, the 
lake, the sodden pastures. 

‘Come,’ he said. ‘ We’re taking a journey, Audrey.’ 

She did not ask where it ended, but went beside him up the 
brink-fields. A raw breeze wandered through the rime-laden sedges. 
If wayfarers had no inner warmth to hearten them, it was a bitter 
and a joyless land to travel. 

‘When I first found you in Tring,’ said Roger, breaking their 
silence, ‘ there could never afterwards be anyone but you.’ 

‘I knew it. That was why I stayed. Then I found my own 
heart. And that was why I went.’ 

They came, again in a silence intimate and deep, to the higher 
pastures. The mists were threaded now by wan gleams of saffron. 
The moor, when they reached its lower acres, was in a swirl of mist- 
wreaths, driven by a cold and eager wind ; and, as they climbed into 
the farther spaces, full sunlight met them. From foot to knee they 
were drenched by showers from the deep heather; but it was not 
Lanty’s sort of wetting. 

The winter’s day, on these lone heights, had found a magic 
that high summer never gave. Frost-tang of the wind, the bright, 
clear breadth of view that showed the rusty wastes of ling and 
bracken, the larch spinneys sheltering hidden glens, the brave, wide 
sky, thinking already of what spring had in store when the dark 
months’ spite was over—these grew eager and alive to the two 
who roamed up the wilderness. Their caring was rooted safe in 
winter's hardship. 

Farther and farther up the moor they went, till the top of 
Crummock Rise showed them Storrith’s gabled roofs, wet and misty 
in the full sunlight. 

There was both awe and triumph in Scroope’s voice as he pointed 
out across the beaded heather. 

‘It is ours, Audrey—ours, the good, grey house.’ 

THE END. 
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LABOUR LEADERSHIP: A LUCRATIVE PROFESSION, 
BY W. F. WATSON. 


Quite recently there appeared in the columns of a daily contem- 
porary a rather startling advertisement to the effect that a 
gentleman, well known in scholastic circles, had just purchased an 
old-established day college, with the aim of providing, at ten 
guineas per term, a first-class public school education for future 
potential Labour leaders. Our scholastic friend has apparently 
discovered that Labour leadership is a lucrative profession, and that 
an institution claiming to train youths and maidens for such a 
career is calculated to attract parents desirous of placing their sons 
and daughters in a well-paid occupation. It is indeed the fact 
that, in recent years, trade union officialism and Labour leadership 
have reached the lucrative level of the highly paid professions, and, 
in all probability, we shall soon hear of parents sending their 
children into Labour, just as we now hear of them sending their 
children into the army, navy, the ministry, the law, or the medical 
profession. The great changes that have taken place in the 
remuneration of Labour leaders is really extraordinary. 

In pre-war days, union officials and prominent Labour leaders 
never tired of telling us that they had no axe to grind, that they were 
not in the movement for what they could get out of it—they were 
working for the good of the cause. ‘ The cause alone is worthy,’ as 
William Morris said in one of his poems. Toa large extent this was 
true. In the early days of the trade unions, when they were merely 
local organisations and the membership small, full-time officialism 
was unnecessary, and, in most instances, the whole of the officers of 
@ union worked at their trade and conducted the business of the 
organisation in the evenings and at week ends. With the advent of 
the great industrial era at the beginning of last century, which 
eliminated the domestic form of manufacture and gave birth to the 

factory system, these small parochial unions became obsolete, and 
many of them were merged into the rapidly growing national 
organisations. 

As the unions increased in membership, and as they extended 
their operations throughout the country, the extra work necessarily 
entailed was more than a man could handle in his spare time. 
Moreover, in those distant days, trade union officials were not 
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always regarded with favour, and were oft-times unemployed or 
compelled to seek work in another town. Consequently it became 
imperative that the secretary should devote the whole of his time 
to the work of the union. The executives, however, continued to 
conduct their union business in the evenings until the rapid growth 
and centralisation of the unions so increased the work that this 
became impossible. Instead of meeting one or two nights a week, 
they were compelled to meet every night and through the week- 
end in order to keep abreast with the correspondence. This was 
particularly so with the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and, in 
1892, in response to an intensive agitation, a full-time executive 
was appointed. This marked the commencement of full-time 
oficialism. It may be here mentioned that, contemporary with 
this agitation for fully paid officials, there was also a demand for 
trade union representation in the House of Commons. 

For very many years—right up till the outbreak of war, in fact— 
the salary of the trade union official was not very much more than 
the prevailing rate of that trade, and there was no great financial 
advantage in being a trade union officer. For instance, the engineers’ 
rate prior to the war was £2 0s. 6d. per week, and the salary paid to 
the Executive Council and to the organisers was £2 10s. per week, 
the General Secretary receiving £2 15s., plus housing accommo- 
dation. Since many workmen were earning considerably more than 
the rate, either by means of piecework or as foremen, it often 
happened that the officials actually received less than a goodly 
number of their members. Mr. W. C. Steadman, in 1910, re- 
ceived £300 per annum as secretary of the Trades Union Congress. 
The present secretary, Mr. W. M. Citrine, gets £750. 

Similarly with the political side of the movement. Prior to the 
passing of the Payment of Members Act, Labour M.P.’s were 
paid £200 per annum from the party funds to compensate them for 
loss of employment. The secretary of the Labour Party in 1910, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, received £150 per annum. An examina- 
tion of the current balance sheet fails to reveal the salary paid 
to Mr. Arthur Henderson, the present secretary, but we may 
safely assume that it approximates to that of Mr. Citrine. And, 
in those days, emoluments in the shape of big speaking fees, fees 
for committee meetings, and hotel and travelling expenses, were 
not so abundant as they appear to be in this year of grace. So, 
a8 has already been said, there was no real financial advantage 
in adopting Labour leadership as a profession. Even so, the 
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competition for prominent positions was fairly keen, and there was 
no dearth of capable, sincere men, many of whom have since 
been appointed to good Government positions. John Burnett, 
Isaac Mitchell, David Shackleton, Richard Bell, William Brace, 
George Ryder, F. S. Button, to mention but a few, were elected to 
trade union office before the war, and are now in the Government 
service. 

But during the war, when the workpeople were earning big 
wages and unemployment was non-existent, the membership of the 
unions increased enormously, and they experienced a great wave of 
financial prosperity. Official salaries iacreased out of all pro- 
portion. Expenses for committee meetings, for speaking, for 
travelling, and for hotel bills were lavishly bestowed and as freely 
accepted. Since the war the unprecedented prosperity of the unions 
has changed to acute depression. The wages of the workers have 
been reduced, but official salaries have continued to soar. Whereas 
the official was formerly content if he cleared five pounds a week, 
including all expenses, the official of to-day wants, and usually 
gets, from ten to twenty pounds weekly, plus fees, fares, and 
allowances. In pre-war days the speaker was satisfied if he received 
third-class rail fare and was ‘ put up’ by a comrade, and a nominal 
fee was charged for committee meetings. But to-day the official 
must needs live up to his salary. Many insist upon first-class rail 
fare, and nothing but the best hotel will please them. A pound per 
day is the usual fee for committee or council meetings. 

It is sometimes difficult, even for the members of a union, to 
ascertain the salary of the chief officials. A few days ago the writer 
asked a prominent member of a well-known printers’ union what 
salary the general secretary received. He replied that he did not 
know. The question had been asked at a delegate meeting of the 
union, but the general secretary declined to give the required 
information in open meeting, although he intimated his willingness 
to tell any member privately what salary he received. The share- 
holders of a capitalist company can always find out the salaries paid 
to its officers, but, in this instance at any rate, the rank and file of a 
workers’ union, whose hardly earned pence provide the funds, are 
not permitted to know how much their chief official receives. 
Salaries are not itemised in the statement of accounts ; they appear 
together as ‘salaries, wages, etc.’ 

We have definite information, however, that one big union, the 
members of which are mostly casual workers with an average wage 
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approximating £2 10s. per week, pays its general secretary £1000 
per annum and expenses. This union, by the way, found itself 
bankrupt after the strike of last May, and the members are still 
paying heavy levies to replenish the depleted coffers. Three other 
general secretaries are known to be getting £1000 a year, and two 
£1200. Then there are the emoluments. 

Every member of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress is a full-time official, seven being M.P.’s also. One pound 
per day plus fare is paid to each member when the Council is in 
session, which is not infrequently. The same remuneration is paid 
to the members of the various committees appointed by the General 
Council. Those unions not carrying a full-time Executive invariably 
pay the members of the Executive Council one pound per day whilst 
in session, plus, of course, fares. 

A first-class scandal has recently been exposed in connection 
with the Workers’ Union, which caters mainly for the low-paid 
labourer. About eighteen months previously the financial position 
of the union became such that thirty organisers were discharged on 
the grounds of economy, and those that remained, together with 
the clerks, submitted to a voluntary cut in wages. Not so the 
Executive. At an Executive meeting, the President, Mr. J. Beard, 
and the secretary, Mr. C. Duncan, M.P., raised the question of heavy 
Executive expenses and demanded substantial reductions. Mr. 
Beard was violently attacked and threatened with dismissal by 
Mr. Neil Maclean, M.P., the well-known Clyde socialist, who was a 
member of the Executive. As the result of persistent agitation, an 
unofficial conference was held, a verbatim report of which was 
printed but sequestrated by the Executive Council. The matter 
was raised at the Triennial Conference of the union, held last year, 
and an investigation committee was appointed. 

This committee found that the ‘ remuneration of the E.C. was 
largely in excess of anything which could be justified.’ They, the 
Executive, allocated to themselves £2 per day for attending the 
Trades Union Congress and Labour Party Conferences, but ruled 
that lay delegates to the same conferences should receive only 
thirty shillings per diem. They also ‘voted themselves on to 
various councils, which have tended to increase expenses.’ ‘The 
E.C.,’ reports the investigation committee, ‘ have misused the funds 
of the union. They accordingly recommend that (with the excep- 
tion of Messrs. C. Crowder and E. O’Neil, to whom the foregoing 
remarks do not apply) the E.C. and lay trustees be asked to resign 
VOL. LXII.—NO. 372, N.S. 42 
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forthwith and not be eligible for office for a period of ten years.’ 
There was a widespread feeling that the Executive members should 
be legally prosecuted, which was only abandoned in the interests of 
the union. Although the report of the investigation committee 
was adopted, the Executive took no action; they stuck to their 
positions like the proverbial leeches. The conference, however, 
effected substantial reduction in Executive expenses. 

Space does not permit us to give the full details of the payments 
to E.C. members, but it was fully revealed that, not content with 
the one pound per day expenses allowed by rule, the E.C. members 
had consistently charged two pounds per day. In 1924 the total 


_ payments were as follows : 


J. Duff, £312, equal to £6 per week. 

H. A. Hind, £428, equal to £8 4s. 7d. per week. 

F. T. Hobbs, £342, equal to £6 7s. per week. 

W. F. Hobbs, £335, equal to £6 8s. per week. 

Neil Maclean, M.P., £368, equal to £7 1s. per week. 
C. Maher, £442, equal to £8 10s. per week. 

W. H. Smith, £300, equal to £6 per week. 

W. Wainwright, £326, equal to £6 per week. 


It should be remembered that they were ‘ part time ’ ofiicials, 
all engaged in some other occupation. Neil Maclean, M.P., attended 
six meetings in the course of eight days and charged £24. Within 
the period of one month, Mr. Maclean drew no less than £52 for 
attending thirteen meetings, all exclusive of fares. When one 
remembers that these payments came from the pockets of the poorly 
paid workers, comment appears to be superfluous. 

Eventually a ballot of the members was taken, and by a large 
majority six Executive members were called upon to resign. In 
respect to Mr. Neil Maclean, M.P., the Govan branch of the Inde- 
dendent Labour Party, of which he is a member, and which has 
hitherto financed and conducted his election contests, at a private 
meeting called to discuss the matter, passed the following resolution 
by 72 votes to 11: 


‘ This special meeting of the Govan Independent Labour Party, 
having heard the Executive Committee’s report re Neil Maclean and 
the Workers’ Union investigation, and having heard of his financial 
charges for work done, declares that he no longer holds their 
confidence, and instructs the Election Committee to take the 
necessary steps to secure a new Parliamentary candidate.’ 
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Delegation fees is another item which helps to make the lot of an 
official a happy one. Whether it be a social function, an interview 
with the employers, or just a propaganda meeting, delegation fees 
are paid. At the request of its National Committee, the Executive 
Council of a large organisation travelled a matter of two miles in 
order to be photographed in a group with the National Committee 
members. Although the E.C. members are full-time officials, 
delegation fees were charged and received. -Several branches of a 
political organisation are bitterly complaining because their M.P. 
speakers insist upon double fees for speaking, first-class rail fares, 
and hotel accommodation. Good orators are never short of book- 
ings, especially if they be members of Parliament. Anything up to 
five guineas is charged, exclusive of fares and hotel accommodation. 
Yes, Labour leadership is a lucrative profession. 

There are several whose total income from the union, from the 
Labour Party, and from the Trades Union. Congress, plus the 
parliamentary salary, approximates to £2000—some, indeed, get 
considerably more. 

Apart from the income received as a Labour leader, public 
prominence has other financial advantages. Mention has already 
been made of leaders being appointed to Government positions. 
There appears to be no necessity to labour the fact that many 
leaders make their party a stepping-stone to a Government position. 
By association with business Liberal and Conservative M.P.’s, 
Labour leaders are able to obtain sound Stock Exchange advice, 
which they are not slow to take advantage of, and are thus enabled 
to swell their bank balance. One prominent ex-Cabinet Minister of 
the Labour administration is reputed to have netted quite a snug 
little fortune in this way. It is an open secret that others have 
holdings in profitable concerns. The denouncers of capitalism and 
all its works are now flourishing capitalists. 

A week or two ago it was announced in the Press that the Labour 
member for Edge Hill had, in partnership with the Liberal member 
for Preston, formed a private limited company to carry on the 
business of shoe manufacturers, which is rather surprising, to say the 
least. The Labour Party still stands for the elimination of pro- 
duction for private profit and, on more than one occasion, the writer 
has heard Mr. J. Hayes, M.P., denounce competitive capitalism 
with vehement invective. But the Hon. Member for Edge Hill is 
by no means alone in this respect. One could mention many other 
Labour leaders who have gone into business on their own account. 
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Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., for instance, is chairman of the Co-Opera- 
tive Building Society, and Mr. John Hodge is chairman of the 
Caledonian Press Ltd. 

Yet another financial avenue which is well explored by Labour 
leaders is that of writing for the Press. Scarcely a newspaper, 
magazine, review, or less important periodical is published which 
does not contain articles by a trade union official or prominent 
politician of the Labour faith, and it is a well-known fact that many 
act as Labour correspondents to the Press. 

It may be contended that financial investments, participating in 
business concerns, and writing for the papers is in no way connected 
with a Labour leader’s salary and cannot be regarded as such. 
This is perfectly true as an abstract statement, but it is also true that, 
were it not for the fact that they are Labour leaders, such lucrative 
financial advantages would not accrue to them. The Rt. Hon. 
John Smith, M.P., General Secretary of an important trade union, 
can command a big fee for indifferently written stuff, whereas 
plain Jack Smith, the doll’s eye painter, would possibly have his 
manuscript rejected forthwith, even though it were beautifully 
written. It may further be contended that Labour leaders have a 
perfect right to augment their salaries in any and every legitimate 
way. No one denies it, whatever one may think of their con- 
sistency. The purpose of this article is to endeavour to show that, 
to-day, the profession of Labour leadership returns to the most 
prominent an annual income that would make many a business man 

green with envy. 

The real problem is—does enhanced remuneration produce a 
better type of leader? In business, no doubt, to attract men with 
brains and ability, suitable salaries must be paid. But this principle 
can hardly be applied to a movement having for its avowed object 
the betterment of the people, and the leaders of which are, theoreti- 
cally, chosen by the people. As a matter of fact, by paying big 
salaries to elected officials, the tendency is to produce a type of man 
more concerned with getting a well-paid position than with the 
principles of a party. In short, it has produced the professional 
politician type, prepared to lead that party or movement offering 
the highest remuneration and the greatest advantages. This 
cannot be good for any movement. It inevitably leads to all sorts 
of abuses. In order to secure one of the plums, aspirants for 
leadership will use all the tricks and subterfuges known to mankind ; 
and the existing leaders will use the same methods to retain their 
positions. Graft and corruption must of necessity follow. 
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Within the trade unions there are hundreds of aspirants for 
office, most of whom pose as advanced thinkers. The method is 
much the same with them all. Roundly abuse the present leaders, 
call them ‘back numbers,’ ‘ traitors,’ ‘ bourgeois,’ ‘ tricksters,’ 
‘frauds,’ ‘meal tickets ’—any old epithet will do—and tell the 
rank and file that what is required is a change of leadership. This 
always goes well with the average man who does not think for him- 
self. Then the ‘new leader’ endeavours to explain what ‘real’ 
leadership is, not forgetting to convey the impression that he is the 
real hundred per cent. leader the movement needs. And if by 
chance he should secure some position, he invariably proves to be far 
more incompetent than any leader he has so assiduously abused. 

In a recent election for the position of assistant general secretary 
of a big union there were no less than eighty-six candidates, two of 
whom were ex-officials (displaced by amalgamation, but com- 
pensated by employment in the union office at the official salary) 
working in the general office. It is a remarkable fact that those two 
received the highest number of votes, thus qualifying for the second 
ballot. Every branch and district committee was circularised, and 
they spent pounds in the prosecution of their candidatures—surely 
evidence of the fact that the position was worth having. Once in 
office always in office seems to be an established fact. At any rate, 
even where officials are elected by democratic ballot of the members, 
one rarely hears of a change of officers. As to the political leaders, 
they never change. 

The questionable methods adopted to retain office have been 
dealt with fully elsewhere, but a recent incident is well worth 
relating. It is the rule in a certain influential union to elect all 
general officers triennially, and to ask for nominations for the 
offices six months before they actually expire, in order to allow 
adequate time for balloting the members. The office of general 
secretary falls vacant this June. Now it so happened that one of 
the assistant general secretaries retired last year on the age limit, 
and in the months of October, November, and December a ballot 
was proceeding to fill the vacancy. The long list of candidates 
contained practically all the probable nominees for the general 
secretaryship. In accordance with custom, the present holder of 
the office should have invited nominations for general secretary 
in November, and fixed the closing date either at the end of 
December or the beginning of January, but, strangely enough, on 
this occasion nominations were called for a month earlier, and closed 
at the end of November, a month before the closing of the vote for 
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the assistant general secretary, the candidates for which were, in 
consequence, ineligible for the higher position. As a matter of fact, 
several did receive nominations and were disqualified by the 
Executive Council. For the first time in the history of the organi- 
sation, the general secretary was returned unopposed, and, although 
he published a letter of thanks to the members for the honour they 
had conferred upon him, many of the rank and file are asking 
whether the fact that all the probable candidates for the position 
were tied up in the other ballot had any bearing on his action in 
soliciting nominations a month earlier than is either customary or 
necessary. One thing is certain. Had nominations been asked for 
at the proper time, there would have been a contest. 

It is only fair to say that there are many trade union officials 
who are not excessively remunerated, and the same may be said of 
the lesser leaders of the political movement, but so far as prominent 
leadership of Labour is concerned, it is a lucrative profession. 
One can foresee a brilliant future for the day college which offers 
a first-class public school education for potential Labour leaders. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ARTIST’S NOTEBOOKS. 
BY HELEN BAIRD. 


‘How much easier it is for me to write a thing, than to watch your 
face anxiously to see if you understand, and then repeat it in a 
feeble way, much louder.’ 

This was written in a notebook by a distinguished landscape 
artist. His wife had become very deaf in her old age, and her 
husband could not bear that she should feel dull and neglected at 
meals ; so he wrote down anything that he thought would interest 
her. A few of these notebooks remain. They give a faint idea 
of the artist’s exuberant vitality and enthusiasm. Also—the 
affection he bore for his gentle, unselfish wife. She shared with 
him all the fatigues, rough weather, and many perplexities of his 
profession ; bore with patience the vagaries of a somewhat difficult 
man—who was either exalted to the heavens or plunged in gloomy 
despair. 

He, on the other hand, never forgot her affliction, and tried his 
best to cheer her and keep her from feeling the isolation of the 
deaf. A strong sense of humour helped them both. The follow- 
ing notes were mostly written whilst dining at hotels either in 
Italy, Switzerland, or Scotland. As the artist remarks in one of 
the notebooks, he often found it difficult to make waiters or hotel- 
keepers understand that there was no hurry. For the old couple 
liked lingering on after dinner, with the notebooks and coffee. 

The following quotation shows the artist’s worship of nature. 
‘I saw lately that Tennyson, looking into a pool and seeing the 
myriads and variety, said, “What a wonderful imagination 
Almighty God has!” Was this worth saying? Would not 
silent amazement have been better? Feeble words! Imagina- 
tion indeed! No words or thoughts can comprehend; only 
reverence and awe. Words are so inadequate. No wonder old 
C. said “ Silence is golden,” though he lectures everybody.’ 

The artist’s instinctive admiration for Shakespeare and Burns, 
from whose works he could quote to fit almost any occasion, was 
his most characteristic feature. This helped to endow him with a 
rich vocabulary, making his conversation vivid and picturesque ; 
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though also, perhaps, tending to make him impatient with foolish 
talk and intolerant of misapplied words and slang. 

He always carried a sketch-book, and even when waiting at a 
railway station would be busy with his pencil. His minute studies 
from nature, begun when a boy, and carried on throughout his life, 
were of infinite help, not only to students but to his fellow-artists. 

In the evening, after the day’s work, the artist thought himself 
justified in enjoying the last meal, followed by a good cigar. (This 
latter luxury was only allowed after passing the age of 70.) 

He had quite a knowledge of wines; so much so that he was 
once asked to choose the wines for the Royal Academy banquet— 
a compliment that pleased him greatly. | 

The first notes seem to have been written in Scotland, where 
the artist and his wife went every autumn. He thought Scotland 
at its best then, and reserved the spring for the Continent. 


‘It was at this Hotel many years ago that I met a pleasant 
young commercial man from Huddersfield. We got on very well, : 
till one day he presided at lunch, and helped the courses. At the | 
end he asked the ladies if they would like savoury or sweets, and ) 
added: “‘ Most people like to finish dinner with a sweet tooth.” 
I cut him dead from that moment, and the poor young man could 
not understand it.’ 

‘ This is not meant to be dogmatic or to be taken too seriously. , 
But it seems to be one of the peculiar weaknesses of humanity to 
make a scapegoat. The Israelites in the desert did what to me 
seems only a cruel thing, though the Church may think differently ; 
—and so on to a more sacred sacrifice upon which I say nothing. | 
Courage and truth alone are certainly right in the end.’ 

‘I was very sorry both for myself and you to-day with the cold 
f showers and discomfort, but we had a hut. If ever again I paint 
i a picture in the open air, I will always pay to have shelter.’ 
q ‘It was the Duchess of X who was here with Lady Y. The 
P| Duchess was exceedingly flattering about my pictures, etc., etc. 
f These “ Haristocratic critters” were very kind and anxious to 
show me all attention ; but there was something they had not got— 
minds.’ 

. ‘When you see a pretty woman smile, and then look at the ass 
p she is smiling at, it aggravates your choler.’ 

a ‘This is one of the days I feel very old; not depressed, but 
weary ; venerable, but not subdued.’ 

‘There are two things which my heart desires, and I do not 
think they are unattainable under the sun—a dry pint of champagne 
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(not extra dry), and toast to tea instead of cake! You know you 
and I take very little stimulant for our age, and I think a little to 
help appetite is more than legitimate. The wine, though, should 
be good and old.’ 

‘The umbrella was a great help to me to-day, and I did not 
feel the sun on my head except when drawing in the second sketch, 
when you were away setting the palette.’ 

‘I remember rather a vulgar sermon preached by a minister, 
who said he had one day preached 3 sermons in the open air when 
staying with some swell. When he’d finished, he found a carriage 
waiting for him. “I sank back on the cushions,” he said, “ and 
told myself that I well deserved it.” So I think after 4 intricate 
drawings in 2 days I well deserve a “ Kummel.” Hear, hear!’ 

‘Rosebery is almost an unique figure just now, and for some 
time back. There is nothing in his speeches which is not expected ; 
but he says a thing that strikes and becomes popular. He has the 
literary gift, which is rare.’ 

‘One of my strokes of luck was when I was on a visit to San 
Francisco. As a rule, San Francisco is very hot in the forenoon. 
In the afternoon a sea fog comes in through the Golden Gate and 
is chilly. But the evening I went; no fog and a glorious, golden 
sun.’ 


‘ Your failing is amiability. There are plenty of nice enough 
people in the world ;—plenty and to spare of respectable people ;— 
far too many amiable and delightful people; but where is the 
sparkle? ‘“‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’—you can’t sparkle 
alone, you must have others. All the same, I humbly beg your 
pardon, for I know when I talk in real earnest (not often) that I 
bore my little wife—Can’t help it. Murder will out. But in future 
I will try to talk of Peter,! etc., and other subjects of interest.’ 


‘I do abhor and despise and would gladly kill all people who 
laugh at their own jokes.’ 


‘Sometimes I see a subject as distinct in all its detail as if it 
were before my eyes. At other times it all gets blurred and I 
cannot see it at all.’ 

‘You have the best of it to-night. The voluble old lady’s 
tongue is going on for ever. Why quarrel with your natural 
advantages ? as Bobby Lowe said. If you knew the shrill, 
vapid talk that I have to listen to with my good ears, you would 


sympathise.’ 
‘This is not meant as a boast. I have always seen the lions 


1 Grandson. 
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in the path, but have not usually turned back. The visit was a 
great success, but I’m very glad it’s over.1 I can easily lead the 
table in talk and anecdote. All the time I do not care for it much, 
and feel I am not worldly enough. The want of finesse bothers 
me. Still, I have no complaint; everybody kind and grateful 
for my visit.’ 

‘Whosoever looks down on any human being—except for 
hypocrisy, dishonesty or cowardice—deserves to be looked down 
upon by County Families or County Jackasses.’ 


‘TI have been having a rare old argument with a clever, deter- 
mined R.C. Priest. I had great fun. 

‘T think I rather bewildered him. In the end, I told him he 
might follow me to the smoking-room, and he might convert me— 
though it would be spoiling a good man.’ 

‘I have been a bona fide tourist to-day. Went down the Canon- 
gate; looked at Knox’s house; and then went into the church- 
yard and looked at Ferguson’s tomb. I passed St. Patrick Square 
where we lived in our “ hard up ” days. I did not feel so miserable 
as I had expected. I am not proud of my life; but I felt grateful 
that I had never committed a murder—or “ betrayed the Fair.” ’ 

‘I do not like stewed things—beef or bird. It makes them 
artificial and destroys the simple. There is nothing like the Rosto.’ 

‘I want much the wine that sparkles in the cup. I will share 


a bottle of Grand Mommery or even Muscatel with you.’ 


The next notes were probably written at Menaggio, Lake of 
Como—which place the artist visited frequently, and always found 


satisfying. 
‘Overheard 3 ladies talking “ Art” last night—very funny. 
They all spoke at once, eager to show how much they knew about 


pictures in Rome and Florence. . . . 

“** Oh, did you see the Andrea del Sarto?” “‘ Oh, yes—superb 
—but not as fine as Raphael.” “Oh, no.” “You know they 
say Andrea painted his Madonna from his own wife.” ‘“‘ Ah, that 


accounts for it.” “ But you should see that picture in the proper 
spirit, you know.” “Ah, yes. You know what Ruskin said.” 


“ Ruskin, well, Ruskin was—after all what shall I say? He says 
we must stand two hours before the St. Joseph.” ‘‘ That’s too 


long, dears—don’t you think?” “But that picture under the 


1 The artist seldom left his wife, who, as her infirmity grew, shrank from paying 
visits or dining out. This gradually caused the artist to give up almost entirely 
all social engagements. 
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dome, oh, isn’t it lovely? And the dome itself, I just love it, 
don’t you?” ...ete.... ete... . ete.’ 


(After ordering Chartreuse.) 


‘One can understand a little how anyone with some sense of 
honour, whether a poet or a genuine gentleman, has some excuse 
for looking down on trade, when you consider this case. The 
Carthusians were ordered out of France and went to Spain. 
Immediately a French firm took advantage of this and almost 
succeeded in making a liqueur—called it Chartreuse. They tried 
to swindle the monks. I am glad to say they failed.’ 

“I often think how blessed a man I am in having a kind, 
sympathetic, and in many ways, charming wife, with great self- 
sacrifice. But I sometimes wonder if she recognises the general 
intelligence of the poor creature who worships her.’ 

‘Enjoying and grieving at the good of my neighbours—very 
shocking. I was thinking to-day when I was struggling with the 
perspective of that tower, how much I would like to have had some 


training. Training does not destroy; it only helps onward and 
saves stumbling. If we had a little more knowledge and brains, 


we could do without a T square.’ 
“I am always glad to recognise occasionally that you are human 
after all, and not quite the sentimental angel you sometimes look. 
* (signed) Tennyson— 
Wordsworth, etc., etc.’ 


‘There is a kind of idea amongst clever students that there is 
a Royal Road, and Paris has the key. There is no real road but 
hard work, and looking at nature humbly, with your own eyes. 
However, youth must be in the fashion, and really does not care 
much for the advice of the old.’ 
‘ You are quite as good-looking now as you were in youth, and 
you have an added quiet dignity and nameless charm. 
‘Signed under my hand this day, 
‘ The Artist. 


“One of my strange freaks when I was young—I destroyed 
literally dozens of elaborate studies from nature, like this thistle 
which astonishes people.’ ; 

‘There is a touch of the imp in Barrie. He was Chairman at 
a Burns dinner in some small place. He was very reticent, and 
slipped away early. Next day the local paper had an article on his 
bad style and poor chairmanship. Some friends were angry and 
made : Barrie laughed loudest. He wrote the article 
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‘ La Bella Americana is making eyes and loving signs to me, but 


I am betrothed. My heart is fixed on one alone. No syren now F 
can me seduce.’ 1 
‘The Guide Book says—‘‘ Afternoon or evening the best.” As ‘ 
usual the Guide Book is an ass. I knowthereason. Itis because the f 
evening lights up the town—whereas the town ought to be in shadow.’ 
{ ‘ Stay at Lenno for two nights ; sketch at Monastery ; a charm- P 
} ing subject not yet painted—with graceful olive trees hanging over ‘ 
i the wall, and view looking to Bellaggio and the mountains. Paint ; 
boat at Menaggio afternoon. I'll be glad when I get that boat , 
business over. It must be done, for I am much interested in it, 1 


: though perhaps more in the Sanctuary of Peace.’ 
i ‘Three score and ten years! I remember thinking it rather 1 
: morbid in a sort of eloquent passage by Dr. Arnold, to the effect , 
| that he again looked down on Como and reflected that it was , 
probably the last time. Why anticipate? He was a younger , 
man than I am at the time.’ ; 
‘ Poor human nature is a great ass. We are all inclined to think i 
that the country we were born in has something superior in it ; 
that our parents were special people, and that everybody should be 
brought up as we were. My old sister thinks that because she had 
nothing but a red herring to eat when she was young, everybody 
else should have nothing else.’ 
‘When Gilbey was travelling with Orchardson, he said, “ Let 

i us order a cheap wine; it has less chance of being doctored.” A 

useful remark from such a source.’ 

' ‘ Am sorry to say that I was very much disappointed with the 
look of my Madonna to-day. It is very black and overworked. 
The difficulties were great. I never really saw what I was doing 
for the glare. If you could realise the relief I felt this morning 
when I saw the drizzle and had every excuse for a rest!’ 

i ‘Much nonsense is spoken about genius, even by intelligent 
i people. There is the genius who is lob-sided and impracticable ; 

4 like Shelley, etc. But there is the higher genius, like Shakespeare 
1 | and Sir Walter, and perhaps Millais, who were very sane. Genius 

: doesn’t necessarily mean half-cracked. Still, the Whistler kind are 
ti worshipped by the weak and foolish.’ 

i ‘Millais sold “The Gambler’s Wife” for, I think, £200, to 
i Agnew, and it remained unsold a long time. This disgusted Millais 
i so much that he took to portrait painting, and made a fortune. 
:) ‘ Corot (at least latterly) took to “ pot-boiling ” (almost as bad 
VW as me!), These now sell for thousands. You are not to mistake ; 
yy I am a great admirer of Corot. He is always refined ; has a fine 
poetical feeling, and a great sense of simplicity and light. He is 
not a Turner ; he is limited ; but, in his own way, very fine.’ 
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‘Complaints. The dinner was not so good, with its water-soup 
and d—— Duck. The wine was not so good, and too cold; the 
coffee half cold, etc., etc. But a dinner of herbs or ducks where 
love is—etc., ete. No amount of cooking will make a tame duck 
into a gentlemanly bird. I am quite sure Lucullus never ate a 
duck. Now an oyster is a work of Nature at her best.’ 

‘ Please remember it is a great affliction, but not the greatest ; 
once again—why quarrel, etc. You miss many unpleasant sounds 
and noises. You must know that there are considerate and in- 
considerate people in the world. Now the waiter at the café to- 
night wasa gentleman. He recognised that you understood German 
but were rather deaf, and he immediately wrote on the newspaper.’ 

‘This champagne is called “sec,” but it is about the sweetest 
I ever tasted. What a row I would have kicked up about this 
sweet wine 20 or 30 years ago! This suits the native and American 
taste. As Goulet said, “ The English like champagne dry, and 
the English are right.” If I were a good-natured man, which I 
don’t profess to be, I would warn the landlord that if he gives 
that Heidsick to an Englishman as dry, he may get knocked on the 
head, or worse.’ : 

‘This is a Public Statement. Why all over the Continent do 
they hide the wine-card as if it was a private, valuable document ? 
This looks like exaggeration, but it isso. You have to ask for it, 
and they want to seize it the moment you look at it. This is bad 
business—not intelligent—not even, in a sense, hospitable. Les 
Anglais know better.’ 

‘I amused Lord Faber by telling him a bit of gossip about Lord 
Curzon, and he asked leave to tell his neighbour, Lord Alverstone 
(the Chief Justice). They both laughed. Lord Curzon is a great 
favourite, much admired for his ability, but laughed at a little for 
his egotism. The story is this : 

‘Thorneycroft is designing a colossal statue of Lord Curzon 
for Calcutta. When Curzon came to see Thorneycroft about the 
design, he sketched it out himself. He then pointed to the pedestal 
and said, “‘ I wish only one word on that—CURZON.” ’ 

‘I think I told you when I met Lord Curzon at the Atheneum 
the other night, he did not recognise me for the moment, and then 
his face brightened as he said, “Oh! the man who wrote me that 
delightful letter!” ’ 

‘I don’t want to work twice a day any more than you. How 
can one help it, though, when the principal subject, the Chapel at 
Courmayeur, is an afternoon one? What are you todo? Even 
now, in my age, I am thankful to say I feel “‘ impulses,” and these 
must be obeyed. I know well enough that, I must taper off and 
do nothing beyond my strength.’ 
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‘I can see myself in a mirror. A cross between a mean, wee 
free minister and a distinguished philosopher.’ 

‘I may be a fair landscape painter and a moderately good 
Lusband and father—but there is no doubt I am a first-class martyr. 
I sometimes call myself names. Still, I don’t think I would allow 
myself to be called a “ vile sensualist,” as I think my principal 
pleasure is in work. Nevertheless—a little oasis (like this Val 
d’Aosta) is worth a lot to a tired man and woman. A reward, 
partly, for “ non-luxury in youth.” 

‘Le diable and my artistic instinct had a stand-up fight this 
morning. The Devil, he said: “ You are old. You left London 
a tired old man. You came to the Continent to rest, and you have 
been working every day. Rest here now in Lugano beside the 
cool lake, and you will go back refreshed.” 

‘* Vous avez raison, bon Diable.” 

‘ * T speak good, sound sense,” he replied. 

‘Yes, but with a spice of cowardice in it,” I said. “I am 
going to Grandia to grind in the mill. Begone! ” 

‘Mr. D. disappeared.’ 

‘ Though we’ve been married nearly 40 years I don’t think you 
quite realise how much I suffer before I go to make a sketch from 
nature. You probably think I have only to go to sketch, for- 
getting, which I don’t, the fear of failure ; the uncertainty of finding 
what you want; the chance of change of light, etc. I am glad, 
however, to take this opportunity of thanking you for your share. 
Your patience, and the scarcity of your want of tact; your un- 
wearying waiting, which must be sometimes very irksome. My 
thousand thanks. But, at the same time—with humble apologies 
—when I write you down something you often begin to make 
remarks before you come to the end of the article. . . . This is 
not quite (pardon) good taste to the author. 

‘ (signed) Hall Caine.’ 


‘You are an excellent courier, worth £2000 a year. You are 


a very good mother—especially grandmother ; but you are no use. 


in business, and after a pint of extra dry, I expected a little more 
esprit. How many teeth has Peter? What is the colour of his 
eyes? Now your expression changes. The “fine arts” are 
nowhere, and the old man—venerable, but no longer interesting— 
is wise enough to let you dream of the Young Generation. All 
right, Madam—Bon Soir.’ 
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HEDGESPARROW AND FARMER TODD. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


From the market town of Barbridge to the village of St. Mary 
Pryke lie five miles of twisting roadway, first tramped into being 
by feet almost prehistoric and of recent years metalled into the 
dignity of a King’s high road; and along it for eight recorded 
generations had come and gone the footsteps of the Yeoman Todds 
of West Farm. For eight generations—ever since, in the year of 
grace fifteen hundred and seventy, Matthew Todd had married 
Henrietta Sparrow of Little Green, and had thereby raised his family 
into freehold rank—the feet of themselves, their horses, cattle, 
and servants had passed to and fro on market days in unbroken 
succession, eldest son following on eldest son, trampling undisturbed 
through the dust of English history ; husbands and sons good, bad, 
and indifferent, but every one of them indefatigable farmers, and 
every one of them until now sure and satisfied of his descendants. 
Yeoman Todd, last of his direct line in this year of grace nineteen 
hundred and twenty-five, rode slowly homeward from his day’s 
pilgrimage and mused thereon bitterly. 

In the district of St. Mary Pryke, Mr. Todd was generally known 
by the single appellation of ‘ Farmer,’ like his father and grand- 
father before him. Old custom, not yet wholly dead in rural 
England, had as instinctively dubbed the successive owners of West 
Farm with this title as it had dubbed the larger landowning family 
of Sparrow with the prefix of Squire. There could be, for the parish 
of St. Mary Pryke, but one Squire and one Farmer; other free- 
holders were lesser fry, farming their patches of land well or ill, 
according to their capacity. Matthew Todd, marrying above him, 
when a tenth daughter of Sparrow lineage was handed over to him 
by the triumphant father of a final son, had been the first Yeoman, 
and had christened his heir accordingly ; and all the Yeoman Todds 
of West Farm had been pre-eminently and familiarly ‘ Farmer.’ 
The name stuck to him even yet in the shops and market-place of 
Barbridge, reflected the present Yeoman sadly, and after him there 
would be none to hold it. His nephew in London would most 
certainly sell. And yet, in the church register, there figured the 
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names of no fewer than six little Todds, offspring of himself and 
Katherine his wife, three of whom had lived to marriageable age. 
Who would have believed it? In the bitterness of his thought the 
Farmer’s face grew grim. 

He was sixty years of age, and to-day his Life Insurance 
Company, no longer demanding a premium, was prepared to pay 
him a small annuity as addition to an income which even the after- 
math of war had not greatly reduced. There was irony in the 
situation, for this insurance money was to have been transferred to 
his son Matthew. 

Yeoman had married at the age of thirty, and the first three 
children of the marriage, Henrietta, Matthew, and John, had 
followed one another in quick succession: Henny, brown and 
beautiful ; Matthew, red-headed and light-hearted ; John, flaxen and 
studious. Then had come Polly, who died of measles and pneumonia 
at five, carrying half her mother’s heart away with her, and twins, 
who had survived their christening for only a few weeks. Mrs. 
Todd, having fought her own way back from the brink of death, 
as much for the sake of Matthew as of anybody, retained to this day 
the detached air of one whose feet are insecurely fixed to earth, and 
when Tragedy, bleak and pitiful, crashed in upon the household at 
West Farm, she had been, oddly, the least shaken. It was Farmer 
whose shoulders sagged beneath it. 

Matthew and John had been taken, with a year’s grace between, 
one in France, the other at Gallipoli. Henrietta, whose husband 
of a week had been gassed and blinded and flung up by the waves of 
war to die slowly in hospital, lived now in Barbridge. Farmer had 
just been to see her at the Asylum, whose high red wall bordered 
the entrance to the town, and the heart-break which had accom- 
panied the first of his visits there always seemed to companion each 
one following, and cleave to him along his homeward way, deepening 
that bitterness of his soul which was so foreign to Mr. Todd’s kindly 
spiritual nature, a nature closely reflected in his physical build, for 
Yeoman sprang unmistakably from the family of John Bull. He 
was square-set, thick and ruddy, needing only short whiskers and 
low-crowned hat to complete the likeness of his prototype. Instead, 
he was clean-shaven, wearing a well-cut tweed coat and cap with the 
light waistcoat and leather leggings of his calling. His keen grey 
eyes, saddened and darkened at this moment, were shrewdly good- 
tempered, indicating that the man was neither to be cheated nor 
fooled, but, on the other hand, was little inclined to resentment. It 
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had taken much to goad Farmer Todd into his present anger with 
Providence, and this anger, so slow of development, bid fair now 
to burn down into the very foundation of his being. He was almost 
of a mind to curse God and die. 

How many long months now had he lived his busy, active life 
over an aching void of loneliness, bereft not only of children but very 
largely of his wife! Katie Todd’s silence, her habit of taking every- 
thing that came without comment, gazing over its head with 
abstracted eyes, had made of her a poor comforter for a man dis- 
tracted by the misery of doubt and loss. She had at best never 
been very much of a comrade, albeit an excellent mother, and her 
interest in matters mundane seemed to have passed with her 
children. Farmer could understand this to a large extent with 
regard to those who had died ; it was the stillness of her attitude 
to Henny’s lunacy that disturbed and shrivelled him. The boys 
had been his pride, but in brown-eyed Henrietta had dwelt his 
delight; gay, intelligent, companionable, in many respects his 
daughter had supplied him with the sweetheart which had been 
wanting in his wife. And perhaps Katie had been a little jealous ; 
he tried not to think it. 

The late afternoon was warm and bright, touched with a tang 
of early autumn. From Barbridge Down the road dipped slowly 
into a belt of rough woodland, where trees old and young struggled 
together amid a carpet of bracken and brambles. As one climbed 
out of the dip on to the last mile of common land, beyond which the 
low spire of St. Mary’s appeared suddenly from its cleft in the downs, 
one passed, on the outskirts of the wood, the original home of the 
earlier Todds whither the first Yeoman had taken Mistress Henrietta 
Sparrow for the first half of their married life. Time and the rising 
importance of West Farm had reduced the ancient timbered house 
at one time to a mere barn, but of late years Farmer had restored 
the little old place to the stature of a summer cottage, and had let 
it, furnished, to visitors during the summer months. Now, how- 
ever, it had again been emptied of furniture to make room for a 
three-years’ letting granted to a distant Sparrow relation who had 
come Southward from Manchester, seeking a country cottage for 
himself and an invalid wife. Farmer had liked him, Squire had 
hinted that the acceptance of him as tenant would greatly oblige 
the Big House, and by rumour Mrs. Jackson Sparrow, though at 
present invisible, was reported pleasant; wherefore Farmer had 
come readily to an agreement. Painters and decorators had been 
VOL. LXII.—NO. 372, N.S. 43 
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busy within and without the cottage until a few days previously, 
and as he approached it, Mr. Todd instinctively slowed his horse’s 
pace and cast a critical glance up the grassy track which led to the 
old building. 

Then he reined in, lifting his cap, for a small, rather quaintly 
dressed lady, standing at the garden gate, had raised a hand to 
arrest him and now came demurely towards him down the turfy 
slope. 

She had been there, he recalled, when he had ridden swiftly 
past on his way to Barbridge that morning, and he had wondered 
vaguely who she might be. Now, with a start and a stab of pain, 
he recognised in her an unmistakable Sparrow, who bore a curious 
resemblance to his own Henrietta. He sat awaiting her arrival at 
his horse’s side with some curiosity, and no little wonderment at 
the oddness of her attire. As she gained speaking distance he gave 
her salutation. 

‘ You'll be Mrs. Sparrow, I’m thinking, ma’am,” he remarked. 

She reached his stirrup and looked up at him with a sparkling 
uplift of brown eyes and a smile which revealed the tips of small 
white teeth. To his further surprise Farmer heard himself addressed. 
in accents more broadly West Country than his own, flavoured, 
moreover, with a certain archaic quaintness in keeping with her 
gown. 
‘ Ay, sir,’ she responded, ‘I be Missus Sparrow. Will ’ee come 
upalong t’ house? I’m wishin’ for a word with ’ee.’ 

He looked down at her, fascinated for a moment into silence 
before he could reply. For a mere Sparrow by marriage the like- 
ness was amazing, and his own Henrietta, grown middle-aged after 
a happy life, might have been standing on the roadside. 

The little woman’s face evidenced that youth was past, but 
retained a light-hearted sweetness of expression which atoned for 
a few delicate lines and a streak of grey in the brown hair which 
peeped from beneath a quaintly cut bonnet. In colouring she was 
pure brunette, warm-tinted with pink beneath the dusk of her 
complexion. Her small upright figure wore a russet dress gathered 
somewhat fully on the hips as though in expostulation against a day 
of straitened skirts. Its bodice was laced primly over a white slip, 
trimmed at the throat with a small yellowish linen frill. She 
reminded him of a trim little brown bird, except that her move- 
ments were unhurried, and her eyes unusually soft and luminous. 
Tucked coyly into the lacing of her gown a dark red rose lent her 
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demureness an air of pretty coquetry. Regarding her general appear- 
ance and manner, Farmer felt his heart beat sharply with regret. 
Eccentric Mrs. Sparrow must surely be, and in some way besides her 
marriage of blood-kin with the Todds. Here in this persistent 
family strain there lay doubtless the same seed of insanity which 
grief had developed into madness in Henny. This, then, was what 
Jackson Sparrow had meant when he referred to his wife’s invalid- 
ism ; for certainly the woman at Farmer’s stirrup bore no obvious 
trace of physical ill-health, and she looked pre-eminently happy. 
He cleared his throat with an effort and made reply. 

‘With pleasure,ma’am,’ he answered. ‘Is Mr. Sparrow about?’ 

‘He’m away till supper-time, maester, but there’s zummat 
waitin’ to be looked to, and I thought es I’d waylay thee. Thik’s 
a fine horse o’ thine. Eh, but a horse be the best of all beasties ! ’ 
A brown hand, slim as a child’s, patted the shoulder of Farmer’s 
mount, and he flung her a warning. 

‘Take care, missus. He’s a young un and mighty touchy. 
I’ve just had a dance with him in Barbridge.’ 

Mrs. Sparrow’s smile deepened as though some thought amused 
her greatly. ‘ He'll no mind I,’sheretorted. ‘See, a’ takes no more 
notice than if I were invisible. No matter. I ha’ me own beasties 
that see me and know me. The good Lord never made man and 
his beasts to part them for long. Come upalong. Thee can hitch 
’n to the gate-post.’ 

She turned about and stood glancing backward and waiting for 
Yeoman to dismount. 

He did so slowly, wondering a little as to whether it was alto- 
gether wise to accompany this poor lady. There seemed, however, 
to be no alternative but rudeness, and a queer impulse urged him 
into humouring her. Leading his horse, he turned up the short 
green drive, walking beside his hostess. 

‘TI hope,’ he said heavily, ‘ that you’re finding things all right, 
Mrs. Sparrow. We didn’t expect you’d be moving in till next week, 
for the paint’s wet, and I saw nothing of your furniture-vans or 
I'd have come down to see if I could lend a hand.’ 

The little brown lady nodded serenely. 

‘Eh, th’ wagons came easy enow over th’ Common,’ she said, 
‘and my father and his men wi’ them. But ’—laughter rippled 
into the corners of her eyes—‘ us comed here longer ago then you're 
thinking, Farmer. Well, here us be, and thee’ll bide, won’t ’ee, till 
my goodman comes for I ?’ ' 
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They had reached the red and black porch sheltering the oaken 
door whose iron-studded antiquity Farmer had so carefully restored. 
Lifting the latch, she led the way into the broad, low living-room 
immediately within, and Yeoman uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise. In accordance with his tenant’s wish he had redecorated 
the simple little domain with white distemper and dark oak paint, 
and now, looking about him at its furnishing, he realised how 
perfect a background it supplied for Mrs. Sparrow’s household gear. 
Moreover, Farmer, who had more than once been badgered by 
collectors tempting him to part with antique remnants from the 
Farmhouse, had learnt something of old furniture, and surmised 
that if the fitments before him were not genuinely Tudor they were 
at least uncommonly fine imitations. The long leaded window was 
curtainless. Beneath it stood an oak bench and before the bench 
a long, narrow table supported at either end by a single thick double- 
footed leg. The big ingle-nook which Farmer had reconstructed 
sheltered a venerable settle, and a food-hatch with linen-pattern 
panels stood against the wall opposite to the table. Another bench 
and a couple of high-backed carved chairs fitted with faded velvet 
cushions with tasselled corners completed the extremely simple 
dressing of the room, save for a carved footstool, a spinning-wheel, 
an oak cradle and a child’s chair evidently copied from one of the 
larger ones. Of the modern fireplace, which had lately been cun- 
ningly set in the wide chimney whose draughty opening had been 
modified, there was no trace, and Farmer experienced some annoy- 
ance at this casual alteration of his improvements. A wood fire, 
consisting of many large logs supported by andirons, burnt crack- 
lingly, and on the mantelshelf stood a silver tankard, some pewter, 
and a tinder-box with flint and steel. Completing the effect of a 
sixteenth-century interior the floor was guiltless of carpet and 
strown with unexpected rushes. On either side of the fireplace 
oaken cupboards fitted snugly into a recess, and on the further end 
of the room hung a strip of tapestry whose duplicate adorned a 
bedchamber up at the Big House. Farmer looked about him with 
undisguisable interest. 

‘You've fitted up this room in keeping with its date, missus, 
and no mistake,’ he remarked, balancing his statement with the 
internal comment that the place needed a decent easy chair and 
he’d be sorry to live in it himself. 

‘Tis a room I love,’ replied Mrs. Sparrow, leading him to the 
window and opening a lattice. ‘I am here often-times, though 
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aken none may think it. See!’ she pointed down the sloping garden, : 
ored. sweet with flowers, and over a dark hedging at the gables of West é 
one Farm piercing like pricked ears above the rim of the Common. 
Sur. ‘Yon’s thy bedroom window, Yeoman, and whiles of a night when 
‘ated the gates of Paradise are ajar and little folks like myself may wander 
aint, in and out, Hedgesparrow kneels here apraying for ’ee. Aye, and 
how her knows more of her children’s children than thee do think for, 
pear. lad, though her be grandmother to seven generations of ’ee.’ 

l by Farmer, whose shrewd eyes had been busy appraising the value 
the of the tankard on the chimney-piece, slewed them round, first upon 
ised her and then upon the distant gable-end in some bewilderment. 
were Slowly a flood of red blood mounted to his uncovered forehead, and 
was he fidgeted awkwardly with his doffed cap. ; 
nch ‘That’s a pretty notion, missus,’ he admitted after a pause; 
ble- ‘but I’d never heard that the first mistress of this house had a 
sted nickname.’ 
eT ‘The goodman gave it when he came acourting,’ said Mrs. 
och Sparrow, ‘ for he said that he was after wedding a little brown bird 
vet and had first to court her in the hedgerow at Little Green. Aye, 
ple and a’ waited ten years for her and never wilted. The Todds o’ 
eel, West Farm sprang of love and faith keeping, and ’tis little wonder 
the they’re a hardy stock. Thee be like Matthew, and moreover, 
a Farmer, *twas but a seventh child of his’n that lived to carry on 
= the name. When us went across there was six waiting to greet us.’ 
a Quite certainly Mrs. Jackson Sparrow was mad, but between 
re her insanity and that of Henrietta there lay how deep a gulf! 
wal Apparently she imagined herself to be the original Henrietta who 
- had come from Little Green to St. Mary Pryke nearly four centuries 
§ earlier. That accounted for her husband’s anxiety to secure the 
ad cottage, and no doubt he had furnished it in a style that humoured 
“ her harmless fancy. Regarding her afresh, Farmer began to recog- 
id nise the details of her costume as belonging definitely to the period 
° which had witnessed the building first of this cottage, and then of the 
th Farmhouse. It was just such a dress as the wife of a substantial 
yeoman of that date might have been expected to wear—plain, clean 
* and comely, with just a hint of higher culture, imported from 
. Little Green Hall. This pretty lunatic looked supremely happy in 
d her lunacy. The tender humouring of his own Henrietta, which he 
had just been practising in that sad building on the Barbridge road, 
° moved him now to a response more tactful than might otherwise 
b have occurred to him. 
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‘ Hedgesparrow, as you call her, had better luck than us,’ he 
said, resting a hand on the swinging lattice. ‘ Five of ours are gone 
and our eldest is incurable, poor girl. Hedgesparrow’s seventh 
lived to be my fifth great-grandfather, but I’ve no heir but a 
nephew that would as lief sell the place as live in it when I’m 
gone too.’ 

Mrs. Sparrow flitted away from the window and seated herself 
in one of the cushioned chairs, motioning him to another. 

‘Sit ’ee down,’ she commanded, ‘us have a deal in common, 
Yeoman, and maybe there’s comfort for ’ee in learning of it. Yes, 
*pwas the seventh, Simon, as lived to be maester of th’ Farm, and a 
rare trouble us had to rair ’n. But ’a was tough, and ’a pulled 
through. The fever took th’ rest, the year it swept th’ village. 
Janny, he lived for twal’ year after, but ’a were allus weak-headed, 
and ’a went at last, after us’d had to strait-waistcoat he, poor dear. 
Eh, lad, but the nights that I lay i’ th’ dark of my soul, darker than 
the night of my body, thinkin’ of my boy in the mad-house, and my 
little uns in their graves, and wee Simon peekin’ to follow them; 
all brave laddies and little maids that would ha’ lived to gladden 
us but for the pestilence! And my man, that courted I so sweet, 
lyin’ still, wi’ never a word for me in his great grief, d~:a’d far away, 
leavin’ I alone. Dost ’ee think, Farmer, as thee be the on’y one in 

the dark? Nay, I knows thee don’t ! ’ 

Farmer Todd sat down slowly, facing the odd little woman. 

‘I never can see, missus,’ he said ed ‘that thinking 
of other folks’ sorrows makes it easier to bear one’s own. If I were 
the only man to lose all I love I should at least not know that the 
world is full of misery besides.’ 

Mrs. Sparrow’s bright eyes wrinkled kindly at the corners, 

‘Eh!’ she exclaimed. ‘There’s the true trouble for them that 
loves! All the little childern in the warld that be cryin’, a mother 
holds ’un a’ in her arms wi’ her own bairn. A man sweatin’ his 
soul out to feed mouths of his own getting, he’s father to every 
man’s little ’uns. Aye, that’s the sorrow behind the sorrow, 
Yeoman, and thee be right there. But there be another side ¢’ the 
matter. Life be an everlastin’ thing, and there b’aint no soul barn 

into ’t but’s barn to gladness, an’ ‘twill. Our troubles be but the 
winkin’ of an eye, evil though they be, and more’n we think of our 
own makin’. Listen, Farmer. There’s things us may tell ’ee, and 
things us mayn’t, when God do wedge the door ajar for awhile, as 
He’ve adone this day. And this much Hedgesparrow may tell ’ee : 
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? he that the gayest folks in Paradise be them that have wakened in : 
gone amaze from the greatest darkness. As for ’ee, my lad, there weren’t : 
enth never yet man nor woman as lost a child by death. So much Katie 
it 3 could ’a told ’ee had her been able, but her couldn’t because her be 
I'm neither living nor dead, and ’tis only the all-living or the all-dead as 
can speak wi’ knowledge and be understood.’ 
rself Brown eyes and grey eyes met, shrewdly searching each other 
as she spoke. So the dear little soul imagined that she had crossed 
100, over to the other side of the grave and had been permitted to skip 
Yes, back for a moment to comfort him! Farmer, as responsive to 
da sentiment as any Englishman, and as deeply imbued with the 
lled Englishman’s hatred of a ‘scene,’ felt ill-controlled tears rising, and 
ge. blinked accordingly. For the moment speech on his part became 
ed, utterly impossible. ‘Hedgesparrow’ rose from her seat, and 
ar. crossing to one of the cupboards opened it and laid something 
an within it. 
ny ‘ Hark ’ee, son,’ she said, returning to him, ‘my goodman will © 
n; be here for I in two minutes. When I be gone, look ’ee in thik 
en cupboard for the pledge o’ my coming. Mind ’ee, th’ workmen ha’ 
at, cleaned ’n and left ’n empty, 80 “tis I this hour that ha’ put my token 
y> there. Now do ’ee listen to Hedgesparrow. 
in ‘Go ’ee home to Kate and seek to walk wi’ her. Her’ve been 
poor comfort, thee thinks, but dost ’ee know for why ? What were 
her when thee married her? A slip of a maid, skeered-like, that 
1g knew not how to tell her thoughts. And so soon as the darter were 
re barn, for thee twasallus “Henny this” and “Henny that,” and as 
e her grew twas ““ Henny, come a-ridin’ and talkin’ o’ clever matters,” 
that tied her mother’s tongue. You ha’ lived together in the 
farming and the milking and the child-bearing, but you havena’ 
t walked together, and now you be walkin’ wi’ th’ road between you. 
r Tis for thee to reach a hand and draa her to thee on th’ middle of 
3 the way. When thee’ve adone it, wave to I from thee bedroom 
window.’ 
, Farmer Todd had gained his feet, a fine brick-red on cheek and 
brow, a chaos of strong feeling boiling within him. The little 
woman’s madness was both uncanny and impertinent. She had 
) marched through preserves which he had hidden even from his own 
! deliberate thought, had pitched upon the very irking prick of con- 
science that stung him daily whenever he contemplated the hollow 
; silence of his home. He was filled with the anger of pain. 
‘ [ll be saying good-day, ma’am,’ he said shortly. 
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She turned from him, smiling. ‘ Aye,’ she agreed. ‘ here be my 
goodman.’ 

Farmer followed her gaze to the open door, through which could 
be seen a green vista of mossy path, clustering trees, a section of 
white hard highroad. Not a soul was in sight. He saw his hostess 
move forward with her peculiar quiet gait, and then there fell upon 
him a sensation of standing breast-deep in an ebbing pool of sunny 
vision which shrank swiftly to his feet, bearing with it room and 
woman. For one second the barred evening light rested on oak, 
silver, pewter, and rushes; in the next it lay on bare boards and 
the echoing vacancy of an unfurnished room. He stood entirely 
alone, his back to the window, staring intently through the un- 
latched door. At the gate-post his young horse fidgeted, resentful 
of drowsy flies ; from far up the road sounded the throbbing haste 
of an automobile. 

‘Lord!’ said Farmer Todd, and groped his suddenly blinded 
way to the only scrap of furniture in the room, a rough bench below 
the window. 

The automobile flashed past, startling his beast beyond endur- 
ance. In a dazed condition he saw the hitched rein break and the 
animal start homeward without him. He rose, shouting chokily, 
then halted, and turned deliberately towards the built-in cupboard 
by the fireplace. The horse, after all, might go hang if only he 
himself were not insane! His fingers, shaking with palsy, fumbled 
on the wet-painted door, leaving marks of identification and gather- 
ing to themselves brown records of his act. The cupboard knob 
slipped agonising in his grasp, but a second attempt wrenched open 
the door and revealed the dark emptiness of the shelves within. 
Farmer’s heart sank as he groped along them, once, twice, and then, 
desperately, a third time. A small flat hard object rewarded him, 
and he drew into daylight a worn shilling of the reign of Elizabeth. 

He pocketed it slowly, and walked out into the road with 
uncertain gait. His horse had disappeared, the car was already in 
the village, and probably the sight of his empty saddle was giving 
some observer a fright. Mr. Todd hastened his pace, following in 
the wake of his vanished steed. Temporarily his thinking powers 
were suspended. Emotions chased one another through him like 
ripples of shadow across a wheat-field, bewildering him past analysis, 
and some quickening fear drove him homeward hurriedly. He 
wanted somehow to get at Katie, to find out what she was doing. If 
anything should happen to Katie. . . . Imagination baulked at the 
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my thought. He cut recklessly across a field, saving a few yards of 
looping road, climbed a fence, and dropped into his own rick-yard ; 
yuld strode across it to the back door, and encountered Katie herself, 
a of flushed and more wholly alert than he had seen her for many a 
tess day. She flung up her hands at the sight of him and ran wildly into 
pon his arms. 
nny ‘The horse!’ she sobbed, ‘Oh, Yeoman, I thought you were 
and hurt—killed—by that tricky beast! Joe’s off along the road to find 
ak, you. Oh, man, if you were dead! .. 
and He hugged her, crushing her dear comfortable body to his heart. 
rely ‘ Come on in, Katie,’ he said briefly. 
un- 
tful 
ste A warm autumn night crept up the valley, folding in first the 
lower and then the higher pastures, making way for the slow rising 
ded of a red harvest moon. 
low Supper was eaten and cleared away in an atmosphere of peace, 
deep with the after-silence of unfettered speech, and presently, 
ur- before her big square mirror, Mrs. Todd began systematically to put 
the her hair into wavers. By the open bedroom window Farmer 
ily, fidgeted gently, staring out up the wooded moonlit hillside. 
ard ‘Yeoman,’ said Mrs. Todd suddenly, ‘why couldn’t you 
he have spoken to me sooner? I...I1.. . couldn’t get near you 
led before.’ 
er- ‘I know, girl, I[know. You'll have to forgive me.’ 
1ob ‘ Stupid, I’ve been,’ continued Mrs. Todd. ‘ But there, I never 
en did know how to say what I meant to you, and you were so took 
in. up with our poor Henny. . . . What are you flapping at, out there ? 
en, One of those everlasting moths ? ’ 
m, ‘No,’ said Farmer, drawing back; ‘ I was looking for a hedge- 
th. sparrow.” 
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HENRY ELFORD LUXMOORE. 
A SKETCH. 


Tuts brief sketch of a well-known and revered figure makes no 
claim at all to be a comprehensive picture. On the old stage of 
Eton the same piece is played generation by generation, but no one 
player can take his part in it for more than a few years of youth. 
Even if he returns to the enchanted scene, it must be to find ‘ new 
men, strange faces, other minds.’ To record so short and frag- 
mentary a view would therefore be an impertinence unless the 
incompleteness were specially acknowledged in advance. So long 
and so consistent a life must almost have outlived the contem- 
poraries who could have traced its course with full authority, and 
these lines must go out as a late-comer’s impressions for what they 
are worth. 

I first saw Luxmoore when I went to Eton twenty years ago. 
He was just retiring from his mastership, but still living in Weston’s, 
an old irregular romantic house, full of short dark passages and 
little unexpected stairs and slopes. There was a rich pervading 
smell, like the dry fragrance which can be sniffed between the 
leaves of an old folio, not of tobacco, for Luxmoore never smoked, 
but of ancient leather on book and chair. It somehow suited the 
character of Weston’s that the butler was totally deaf, and that 
the only entrance was through a mean latched door, set in a wall 
running at right angles to the house, which opened into a small 
asphalt yard. This was of course before the great new doorway 
had been carved out of the red brick front. It was the end of my 
first half and I had won a prize which wasin his award. I presented 
myself by custom at Weston’s. The marble-faced butler guided 
me upstairs into a study lighted with one lamp; Luxmoore was 
sitting at a desk, and I remember how he turned quickly half round, 
put his hands on the arms of his chair as if to rise, then took off his 
spectacles with one rapid gesture and looked up at me as if he still 
wore them and was peering over the top. He gave the impression 
at first of being shy himself and likely to embarrass others, but he 
soon talked freely, advised me what books to buy with my prize- 
money, and spoke of my brother in Sixth Form. ‘Tell me,’ he 
said, ‘is he kind to you? Or are you kinder to him?’ This was 
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one of Luxmoore’s rhetorical questions, which neither admitted nor 
expected an answer. 

For nearly two years after this I saw nothing of him personally. 
He took little part in the ordinary life of Eton, he rarely watched 
a game or walked in the playing-fields, though he presided over the 
Shakespeare Society to the end and was a good and versatile reader 


no himself. But we somehow heard all about him. The tradition 
of grew up among a little group of masters, some of whom had been 
ne his pupils, that whatever Luxmoore did was ‘splendid.’ If he 
th. lectured, if he wrote to the Chronicle, if he expressed an opinion 
ew about art or morals or Sussex iron in the Cloisters, it was so splendid 
‘g- that no opposition was to be thought of. These opinions spread in 
he widening circles over the surface of Eton and were largely accepted 
ng by the boys. It was felt a privilege to be offered his ready and 
m- generous hospitality. He had now left Weston’s, on resigning his 
nd mastership, and was living at Baldwin’s End, a low stone and red 
ey brick house built for him by Tom Carter, close to his beautiful island 
garden with its double view of College Chapel and St. George’s. 
0. I remember that even his leaving of Weston’s was acclaimed as a 
8s, piece of splendour, though it was both dark and damp, so that in 
id fact he was glad to be rid of it when the time came. That was the 
1g right way, people said, to bear undeserved eviction from hearth 
1 and home. It was on his island that I next saw him, hatless and 
d, bowed with gardening: he wore ancient flannel clothes and shoes 
1e with a seam in the shape of an ogee arch. These were the only 
at occasions when he wore a collar: at ordinary times, even in the 
ll evening, he had a white silk handkerchief tied like a scarf round his 
ll neck and fastened with a broad gold pin. This became him extra- 
y ordinarily well. He had a deep resonant voice, and fine large 
y features with indenting lines deeply furrowed from his nose to the 
d corners of the mouth. It was often said that he was like a Roman 
d emperor, and it is true that his head had a certain resemblance to 
8 the coins of the Cwsars. 


He encouraged one to work or bathe in his garden, and on 
Sundays there would be a large and miscellaneous gathering at tea. 
He was quite prepared ‘ ’mid contradictions his delights to lend,’ 
and it was his way to throw together groups of incongruous people— 
visitors, unknown to one another, boys of different standing in the 
school, and perhaps one or two ancient clergymen of the neighbour- 
hood. A late-comer could rarely bury himself in obscurity before 
attracting some resonant and formidable question. I remember 
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the first time that I came to tea at Baldwin’s End. The room was 
crowded and froze into silence as I entered, a late and embarrassed 
stranger. I looked dimly round ; at last Luxmoore said im a deep 
whirring monotone, ‘Are you a connoisseur in cherubs?’ It 
turned out that he had just bought some old oak carvings of angels, 
and wished to invite criticism. On another occasion a big mixed 
party was seated at tea. After a few minutes there shrinkingly 
entered a small red-headed inkstained boy with tousled hair. He 
was led to a chair and plied with food ; then Luxmoore said in a 
Rhadamanthine voice ‘ And what art do you practise?’ Receiving 
no audible reply he continued ‘Do you paint? Do you make 
music?’ and finally, after an awful pause, ‘Do you sculp?’ Such 
incidents made Luxmoore’s company memorable and impressive to 
boys. Like William Cory, of whom he was at one time the regular 
and devoted correspondent, he ‘lived habitually on a higher plane 
than other people’ ; his artistic standard, moreover, was absolutely 
true and spontaneous without the least touch that could be thought 
artificial or affected. And if his own standard was high, so was the 
standard that he demanded in others. He would never consent 
to talk the ordinary trivialities that so easily pass muster. In this 
he resembled Mrs. Cornish, that great disintegrator, about whom 
clustered a rich saga of anecdote, and who has already been treated 
in these pages with charm and sympathy. Widely different in so 
many ways, they were alike in this, that they stood apart in their 
handling of life from ordinary humanity, including average English 
people, and their Eton colleagues not least. They would assume 
in conversation that everyone’s desire was to paint or ‘sculp’ or 
occupy himself on vigorous altruistic lines, and even Dr. Johnson’s 
precept of the ‘general cultivation of benevolence’ would have 
been dismissed as a soft option. But Luxmoore’s alarming ways 
were only so for the moment, and they caused him as much distress 
as anyone. For there lay behind them a delicate and affectionate 
consideration for others, and his ordinary manner was of a fine 
breadth and courtliness—what is called old-fashioned in fact. In 
later years he became a little deaf, and it distressed him very much 
indeed if he thought he had overlooked an act or word of kind- 
ness. One day I was at Baldwin’s End when there appeared from 
Windsor a very distinguished visitor who had just returned from 
Egypt and had brought him a fine scarab asa present. Not grasping 
this, Luxmoore fancied it was being shown to him for criticism. 
I told him afterwards, and he was deeply distressed, sat down, and 
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a8 wrote an apology with much humming and droning and gestures of 
ed despair. These little treacheries of his powers tended by reaction 
ep to make him appear impatient and even censorious: he acquired 
It the reputation, heightened no doubt and partly created by his grim 
ls, voice and furrowed face, of being a morose critic of people and 
od things. It was characteristic of him to say half in earnest that any 
ly suggestion of his own would be sure to meet with ridicule and oppo- _ 
Te sition. He wrote of a building scheme which the authorities had 

a unanimously sanctioned that it had succeeded ‘in spite of my ever 
g fatal advocacy.’ Sometimes he was very incisive. A paper was 


read to the Essay Society on John Bright, and the question was 
h raised in the succeeding discussion whether he knew Latin or Greek. 
No, said the reader of the paper, he was never at a public school. 
‘He could not have hated and despised them more,’ broke in 
Luxmoore with a rich voice, ‘even if he had been.’ Yet no one 
saw more clearly the drawbacks of unrelieved earnestness, or was 
readier to have the battle brought into his own camp. There waits 
in the buried volumes of Arthur Benson’s diary a fantasia called the 
‘ Journal of an Artist’ which nobody appreciated more fully than 
Luxmoore. The scene was described with lavish detail, the air 
richly spiced with priggishness ; the artistic diarist appears, attuned 
to high purposes, very ready to sketch and preach, but is swiftly 
involved in utter misadventure, with signs of hostility not wanting 
from the onlookers; he finds himself at last in bad weather ‘ ex- 
pensively far from home’ and driven to support life on fragments 
of a cake of burnt sienna ruefully taken from his paint-box, like a 
cube of meat-extract, and diluted with rain-water into a glistening 
broth. These friendly parodies and pastiches were thoroughly 
savoured by their subject, and if we divide humanity with Max 
Beerbohm into hosts and guests, here was surely a native guest. 
And though an artist, he was still more a critic. On the last 
Sunday of his life I happened to be with him when a little deputa- 
tion arrived at Baldwin’s End to seek his opinion about a portrait 
that was to be presented to the school. We were all pressed to 
give our view, and the opinions of the amateur rose from all sides. 
One commented on the size of the picture ; another, more cautiously, 
on the frame in which it was enclosed ; a third was content to enquire 
the name of the painter without expression of praise or blame. 
But Luxmoore, a born critic, surveyed it quickly and tenderly, 
from near and far, and after a pause gave exactly what was desired, 
a technical estimate of its merits, with detailed suggestions that 
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could only have come from a practising artist, all of which were 
adopted by the painter in his final touches. 

Although he was thus an artist and even more a ota he 
was not by instinct a teacher. Historically, education has passed 
through a stage of compulsion, and later, under Jesuit influence, of 
competition. The phase of natural interest, guided and inspired 
by the teacher rather than coerced, has only just begun. The best 
teachers, as one of them lately had the courage to admit, are not 
really what is called conscientious. They do not devote their 
attention to the dreary task of rounding up stragglers or keeping 
the files steady on the march, but rather act as guides in a strange 
land to individuals and small groups, standing as it were on rather 
higher ground than they, and describing a view which the others 
just cannot see. This was an attitude foreign to Luxmoore’s own 
convictions and his austere loyalty to Warre. Both those older 
conceptions of teaching, the ideas of coercion and competition, 
were deeply rooted in his mind. The uttermost farthing was 
demanded of all, and not least of himself. 

If Jowett’s great saying is accepted, that the secret of influence 
is a consistent life, then it may be asked why so admirable a con- 
sistency gathered to itself on the whole so little influence. Perhaps 
the answer is that what influence it had was peculiarly intense. 
I am well aware that this brief account has in no way taken the 
measure of his rare qualities. He was exceptionally faithful and 
responsive to a friend, and beautifully generous to the friend who 
needed help. In my last year I had privately printed a small 
composition of my own, of which Luxmoore offered to pay the 
whole expenses ; ‘ you shall make it up to me,’ he said, ‘ out of the 
profits,’ knowing well that it was not going to be sold at all. He 
was generous too with wise and discerning advice, spoken or written. 
The scratchiest postcard would always be rewarded by a long and 
affectionate letter in his exquisite writing, with the downstrokes 
strongly emphasised, like a medieval manuscript. I have many 
of these, and to read them again is to fall under the spell of a grave 
and noble idealism. Though it was in the evening of his life that 
I first saw him, I know that this was the note from first to last, and 
that nothing else entered in at all. Those who crossed the threshold 

of his friendship will think of him as the embodiment of those fine 
severe qualities of mind and spirit which are often enough misjudged, 
but which are the least perishable things on earth. 
G. M. 
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THE WAY TO THE STRAITS: A PREHISTORIC 
TRACK AND ITS GOAL. 


THE investigation of the neolithic, or prehistoric, track from the 
ancient centre of civilisation round about Avebury to the Straits 
of Dover is a subject that has been too mixed up with the 
much later itinerant pilgrims. Speak to any ordinary individual 
of the real ‘ Old Road,’ and in nine cases out of ten the remark 
will be ‘Oh! you mean the “ Pilgrims’ Way.”’ Some of the 
pilgrims presumably made use of parts of the track in their journey- 
ings from Winchester to Canterbury; and where the two roads 
coincide, or nearly so, the pilgrims, or their admirers, have imposed 
their name on the more ancient highway. Nearly all writers think 
that they have arrived at their goal when they reach Canterbury. 
At a recent meeting of a branch of the Kent Archeological Society 
@ young gentleman asked the very pertinent question ‘Can the 
lecturer tell us where they went after reaching Canterbury ? ’ 

The present writer proposes to enumerate the results of his 
researches in this neglected region, and to emphasise the important 
bearing that they have on the beginnings of our history. 

It is essential to bear in mind that we are not contemplating 
a time when there were any Roman castella, Norman castles and 
cathedrals nor any sites of pitched battles between Danes and 
Saxons. In the remote times which we are dealing with the low- 
lying portions of the country were given up to swamp and jungle, 
infested with ferocious wild animals, where the only tracks were 
those made by these beasts in pursuit of their prey. The hill-tops 
were probably as bare as are the South Downs to this day, and would 
have remained so had not man planted vegetation upon them. 

On the hill-tops the ancient inhabitants had their settlements 
and communities, and here only do we find their pit-dwellings, 
flint workings, hill-forts and dew-ponds. Here only, too, could 
they be fairly safe from their animal foes ; with the single exception 
perhaps of their deadliest enemy the wolf, from whom there was 
no escape. 

In many parts the only remnant of the prehistoric track is the 
gtass-grown bank under which it ran. This can be clearly seen in 
many places, even if the so-called ‘ Pilgrims’ Way ’ is at no great 
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distance either above or belowit. Nota few of the banks, especially 
in Kent, owe their preservation to fine private parks, where neither 
plough, building, planting, nor the ravages of rabbits have been 
permitted to disturb them. In other places, however, the plough 
has completely obliterated the track, and this is naturally more 
noticeable on the lower levels, where the travellers had to descend 
for crossing the rivers and had no hill-side along which to wend. 

But where did the ancient folks cross the River Stour? And 
at what points were they aiming in order to reach the Straits of 
Dover? In the Kentish Express for December 20, 1924, the writer 
has noted the point (Lullingstone) at which the crossing of the 
River Darent was really effected ; where they clung to the hill-side 
of the narrowing valley from Polhill until they could cross at the 
shortest distance from, and to, their favourite 400-feet contour-line. 
The Medway was crossed under similar conditions. There the 
track is clearly seen descending the hill-side from Birling to Whorn’s 
Place, and picked up again at Wouldham on its ascent to the 400-feet 
contour-line just above Kit’s Coty House. 

The problem is—what would these people be most likely to seek 
on the Straits? And where would they cross the River Stour to 
attain this? The answer is clear—they would endeavour to keep 
on a dry hill-side; they would seek the shortest way across the 
river to reach this hill-side; and finally they would look for a 
landing-place as sheltered as possible. 

To reach Dover they would have to traverse some six miles of 
swamp and jungle over the site of the present Canterbury before 
they could attain 200 feet. Dover is even now only maintained as 
a port against the gales by the expenditure of millions of money. 
/ Deal is out of the question; to reach it they would have been 
; obliged to traverse miles of swamp over Fordwich and Minster 
g levels; nor is there any evidence of prehistoric settlements in the 
f vicinity. But before the great gales of the twelfth century what is 
now Romney Marsh was a cluster of mud islets, with the River 
Leman running out under the low, gently sloping cliffs, approxi- 
mately on the site of the present Military Canal. This district is 
sheltered by the high chalk downs on the north-east, and the mud 
islets would break the force of most south-westerly gales. Here then 
is the place, once a harbour, but now silted up and out of the reach 
of the sea. The shore at Lympne, or thereabouts, was their goal. 

The Ordnance map shows that at a point near Chartham the 
crossing of the River Stour can be effected in less than a mile from 
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the 200-feet line on one side to the same elevation on the other. 
The track, under a bank on the top of which now runs a country 
lane, comes down from behind Old Wives Lees by Chartham 
Hatch to the river. On the opposite side, beyond the village of 
Chartham, is a road steadily ascending to Cockering Wood, which, 
old inhabitants will tell you, and not the one under Harbledown, 
is the one used by the pilgrims. 

Having recovered the high ground in Cockering Wood, we begin 
to find evidence of settlement. Both there and in the adjoining 
Iffin Wood there are tumuli, pit-dwellings and other indications 
of a traffic route. From this point to Postling, just above Hythe, 
we have the ideal hill-side and the track clearly traversing it. 

The section from Iffin Wood to Petham is a little obscure, the 
more or less level land not furnishing a hill-side. There is, how- 
ever, a bank in the grounds of Street End House, just below the 
sky-line ; and, as this runs in the direction of Petham, it is probably 
a piece of the old track. Arriving above Petham we recover the 
real thing, marked unmistakably by yew trees, many of which 
a former owner ruthlessly cut down some years ago, leaving only 
a few standing. From here onwards it is a little difficult to follow. 
Before reaching Waddon Hall the track is nearly obliterated by 
plantation, cultivation and the ravages of rabbits, but can be 
detected in patches by the experienced eye. From Waddon Hall 

onwards nature has formed a convenient terrace about the 400-feet 
contour-line, of which the ancient travellers were not slow to make 
use. On reaching Stowting the track has to wend round a glen, 
but the bank is easily discernible from the village. The next 
portion of the track has been used as the country lane above Monk’s 
Horton ; it crosses the Roman Stone Street, then, of course, non- 
existent, and continues as a country road to the village of Postling. 

Here we reach a most important point and one that has been 
generally disregarded. Tolsford Hill above Postling is a conspicuous 
landmark for miles round. Its highest point is 597 feet. In later 
times it was one of the important beacons of Kent, giving its light 
direct to Westwell.1 It is, moreover, in full view of the ancient 
earthwork, or hill-fort, commonly called ‘Czsar’s Camp,’ above 
Shorncliffe. There is a clear run along the hill-top from this fort 
to Tolsford Hill. The latter has a special bearing on the problem 
in view, inasmuch as it looks down directly upon West Hythe and 
what was then the harbour at Lympne. From the look-out on 


1 See Lambarde, edition of 1596. 
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Tolsford Hill the watchers could see all that was taking place below ; 
and that they used the site for that purpose is evidenced by the 
remains of the warder’s platform, which runs round the spur just 
below the sky-line and affords an outlook over the estuary of the 
River Leman. From the vicinity of Lympne would be the shortest 
sea-passage to the shelter of Cap Grisnez, with the advantage of 
a more or less sheltered harbour from which to set forth on an 
outward journey and to welcome the mariner on his return. 

Thus the track heading from the crossing of the Stour to 
Postling, together with the other advantages here set forth, point 
clearly to the vicinity of Lympne as the ancient port. 

It must not be inferred that the track below Stone Street and 
the numerous pit-dwellings, tumuli and flint-wells on the hill-tops 
above are the only existing sites of native settlements. Wherever 
we go along the hill-tops on both sides of the Elham Valley, similar 
evidences of native habitations and internal trade routes abound. 
Naturally there are also numberless cattle-ways down to water ; 
but these have no connexion with the track leading to the sea-coast. 

Having thus established the site of the ancient port on the 
Straits of Dover, we can ask ourselves how this affects the early 
history of Britain. Leaving on one side the account attributed 
to Pytheas about 350 B.c., the first mention of Britain in history is 
that by Julius Cesar. Where did he land? And where were his 
first headquarters? In approaching this discussion we must keep 
an open mind ; let us stick to Cesar’s own text and read nothing 
into it that he does not expressly assert. 

When Cesar was ready to start on his expedition in 55 8.0. 
he sent Volusenus in advance to reconnoitre. Much controversy 
has arisen as to the exact site of his ‘ Portus Itius.’ It is fairly 
certain to have been south of Cap Grisnez, sheltering him and his 
fleet at least from the north-east gales. Thence to the nearest 
point of Britain brings him to West Hythe. His time was limited 
(he returned to Gaul on the fourth day) and he could have had little 
opportunity for any extensive exploration of the coast-line. He 
would note the steep cliffs of the South Foreland, stretching east- 
ward as far as the eye could reach, but he would not see the low land 
from Kingsdown to Pegwell Bay. At this point the coast turns 
due north, and the comparatively low cliff on the North Foreland 
would be invisible. The highest point there is only 163 feet. He 
finds, however, that there is a long shelving shore west of Hythe 
with a river draining into the sea under a low cliff. He would also 
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find that the ‘ barbarians’ were in strong force at this point ; their 
watchers on the look-out of Tolsford Hill would have given warning 
of the approach of something hostile. He returns and tells Cesar 
that on the whole this is the point to make for. 

Before starting off with Cesar it may be advisable to ask our- 
selves what means he took to direct his course. The mariner’s 
compass did not reach Europe until centuries later; but the 
Romans, among their other great accomplishments, thoroughly 
understood the stars. Standing on Cap Grisnez his outposts 
would, on a fine day, see the cliffs on the South Foreland about 
Folkestone, and it must be remembered that he knew nothing of 
the coast-line except what he had learned from the brief survey 
of Volusenus. His only way, therefore, was to erect, in the day- 
time, two poles in the line of sight of these cliffs. The latter would, 
of course, be invisible at night, but his two poles would point to 
the stars which he would have to steer by. 

Accordingly Cesar starts off, and after rowing and sailing all 
night he finds himself at dawn on a coast with hills, and a beach 
too narrow at the base to land upon—montibus angustis—and he 
drops anchor to await events. 

Before following Cesar from his anchorage, it is as well to judge 
from his own text where he could not have landed. He says that 
where he landed the ‘ barbarians’ could throw their spears from 
higher ground on to the shore—ez locis superioribus in litus telum 
adigi posset. To imagine that the defenders could throw spears 
from a perpendicular height of 300-400 feet with any effect is 
manifestly absurd. There is left the common theory that he landed 
somewhere about Deal or Walmer. Here the shore is to all intents 
level and the natives could have no high ground above the invaders. 
Besides which Cesar tells us that the beach was so shelving that his 
men had to jump overboard and wade ashore, burdened with their 
armour and accoutrements. To a native of Deal, like the present 
writer, Ceesar’s account puts Deal out of the question. The shore 
all along from Walmer to Pegwell Bay quickly drops into water 
deep enough to drown anyone. Those who knew the old Deal 
luggers sixty years ago can recall them coming under full way to 
within 100 fathoms of the shore ; then dropping sails instantly and 
driving right on to the sea edge: there was no need even to wet 
sea-boots to reach dry land. 

To return to Cesar at anchor, and noting carefully his own words. 
They are—ventum et aestum uno tempore nanctus secundum—getting 
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wind and tide at one and the same time in his favour. Sixty years 
ago it was no uncommon experience at Deal to go to bed with 
scarcely a ship in sight, and to awake next morning to find the 
Downs from the Nor-sand head light to and beyond the Sou-sand 
head crowded with sailing-vessels of all sizes and descriptions at 
anchor. Cesar had been carried by the flood-tide towards Dover, 
and, as he was overshooting his mark, he decided to anchor. He 
experienced the sudden change of wind to the north-east, for he 
distinctly says ‘ became favourable "—nanctus secundum. He was 
fond of using nanctus, as we say colloquially ‘got’ and ‘ get,’ 
a usage at which Ingoldsby pokes fun : 


‘Some get run over by a coach, and one beyond the seas 
Got scraped to death with oyster shells among the Caribbees.’ 


Cesar immediately takes advantage of the ebb-tide and north- 
east wind and is carried ‘about’ seven miles—circiter milia 
passuum VII. As he was, from his own showing, imperfectly 
acquainted with nautical matters, the seven may have been more 
or less; everyone is aware how deceptive are distances at sea to 
the inexperienced. 

Thus by following Cesar’s own text and in the light of known 
conditions it appears that there is no straining of words or phrases 
to make his account fit in. There is no need to suppose a camp at 
Worth or at Bourne. He tells us that after going this seven miles 
he arrives at a shore, open and level—aperto et plano. In his second 
expedition of 54 B.c. he is more precise and uses the words molli 
et aperto. The former word exactly describes the then existing 
shore about Lympne, for the word does not mean ‘ soft ’ or ‘ sandy,’ 
but gentle, not steep. After the frowning cliffs that he had seen, 
this low gently shelving shore would appear to him an easy landing- 
place, and it tallies with his higher ground from which the 
barbarians could throw their spears. This cliff slopes down to the 
sea (as then) and is gradual enough to allow of country roads running 
down it. 

The river ran out about this point, and must necessarily have 
been shallow and muddy. Thus it is clearly intelligible why 
Cesar’s men had to wade ashore; for probably he could not get 
even his dinghies (scaphas) close in to land. 

Omitting what Cesar tells us about the barbarians and the 
ships, we note that he was not in a position to push on inland, and 
so he decided to return to Gaul to winter. We take up the story 
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at his second expedition in 54 B.c., when he makes the same point 
for landing, after being drifted farther east on his way and having 
to resort to strenuous rowing to get back. On this occasion he does 
not find any ‘ barbarians’ to oppose him. He learns from captives 
that they are scared by the immense fleet and have retreated to a 
more fortified position. Where was this position? No writer o2 
the subject has seriously considered and explored this important 
detail. 

Cesar says that he left his ships at anchor and proceeded by 
night about twelve miles—milia passwum circiter XII—when he 
encountered swarms of the enemy—hostium copias. From Lympne 
to Chartham is almost exactly thirteen English miles, which is 
equal to fourteen Roman miles. He comes to a river—ad flumen— 
which can only be the Great Stour, as the Little Stour at that 
distance from Deal is an insignificant ditch. We must conclude 
that he forced the passage of the river in the face of strong opposi- 
tion, and drove the enemy into the woods. Here he finds them in 
‘a place made immensely strong both by nature and art, which it 
seems that they had previously prepared for their intertribal 
wars ’—locum nancti egregie et naturd et opere munitum, quem 
domestict belli, ut videbantur, causa 1am ante praeparaverant. 

The site of this hill-fort can be identified on the Ordnance map 


as Conduit Wood, behind Chilham. MHasted calls it Shottington 


Hill. It is not so extensive as the forts at Keston and Shorncliffe, 
but was as formidable. The ancient forts were built to compel 
an ascent completely round the hill. The site in question is 
admirably suited to the purpose. There are two sharp knolls, 
separated by a narrow intervening valley. The southern one, or 
Conduit Wood, is surrounded by the 400-feet contour-line, and 
its apex is 501 feet high. As the base-line, across the 400-feet 
contour-line encircling the knoll, is only 1000 feet long under the 
apex, it is easy to realise how precipitous a knoll the natives had 
fortified. Round this knoll for nearly the whole circuit detached 
strips of the vallum can still be seen, but the usual wood and cultiva- 
tion have obliterated parts. Immediately above the remains of 
the vallum the fighting platform exists to this day. Just inside 
the vallum on the south side there is a spring of water, an additional 
advantage of no mean value. 

The northern knoll is in part of Perry Wood. The 400-feet 
contour-line runs round this one also, but the apex is 462 feet high. 
As, however, the base-line across the 400-feet contour-line under 
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this point is only about 650 feet, it is quite as steep. This knoll — 
does not appear to have been fortified, as no trace of a vallum can 
be seen. There is, however, on its northern face a look-out, a flat 
semicircular platform, which would command a view over a vast 
stretch of country were it not covered with big trees. In addition 
to all these natural advantages there are seven springs within 
a radius of 650 feet, but no others anywhere in the vicinity. 

From this it is clear why Cesar lays so much stress on this site. 
It was the first pretentious position that he had encountered ; for 
he would not have been near the Shorncliffe camp. Let any of our 
readers visit this spot and they will be astounded that its significance 
has never yet been realised. 

Having driven the natives into the woods, the day being nearly 
spent, and he being ignorant of the nature of the locality—loci 
naturam ignorabat—Cesar recalls his men and orders a camp to be 
thrown up. We need not ‘ suppose’ anything as to the site of this 
camp ; for it lies about half a mile to the east of Shottington Hill, 
in Shillingheld Wood. There the straight and almost rectangular 
Roman trenches can be seen to this day. It isnot the usual Roman 
mile square, for Cesar was throwing up a temporary castrum and 
not laying out a castellum. Within the Roman lines are other 
earthworks, in all probability constructed by the Saxons at a later 
date. 

During the course of the fighting Cesar lost one of his military 
tribunes, Q. Laberius Durus. On the right bank of the Stour 
opposite Chilham is a long mound or tumulus, which has come down 
to us as ‘ Julliberrie’s Grave.’ It is much too extensive for an early 
tumulus and is besides in a very low and unusual position. The 
ancient name of Chilham was ‘ Juliham,’ or the village of Julius, 
and the combination of the two leaders into Juliberrie leaves little 
doubt, despite Mr. Belloc’s sneer, that Laberius Durus was buried 
either on that spot or close by. When Sir Dudley Digges was 
building the present mansion of Chilham Castle great quantities of 
Roman remains were found under the Norman work. 

On the day after the battle, when Cesar’s soldiers were pursuing 
the enemy, news came from Q. Atrius that a storm had wrecked 
a large part of the fleet. On receipt of this news Cesar recalled 
his men and hurried back to the coast. We need not concern our- 
selves with his account of the patching up of the fleet, but note his 
words, ‘he drew together all his ships and united them in one 
fortification with the camp ’—Omnes naves subduci et cum castris 
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una munitione conjungi. Again we have no need to ‘ suppose’ 
anything nor to strain any point. There are the ruins of his 
castrum to this day at Stutfall Castle. They bear evidence of 
having been somewhat hastily constructed. The site is on rising 
ground, quite unusual, and the walls show little traces of the courses 
of tiles so much affected by the Romans. It is not rectangular, 
and cannot be compared to Richborough for solidity and finish. 
But as Cesar wanted a naval repairing-place and one from which 
to start on his expeditions, he naturally chose this spot. One other 
thing-would have determined him: there is a spring rising just above, 
and it flows down through the inside of the castrum. 

We have yet to deal with another piece of evidence. Why did 
the Romans construct Stone Street ? If they did not use Portus 
Lemanus as their first harbour, what prompted them to construct 
a road directly leading to Chilham or Chartham? Canterbury 
was never a Roman centre andthe road does not head for that 
city, but for Thannington. Local tradition has it that Stone Street 
was the first real road made in Britain, and everything points to 
the extreme probability of this. Whether Cesar established his 
headquarters at Chilham cannot be determined, but that it was 
very early an important Roman centre in Kent is beyond doubt. 
Nor can we decide whether Cwsar first marched along the open 
hill-top or whether he followed the ready-made native track. It is 
quite likely that Stone Street is laid on the site of an old ridge-way. 
These undoubtedly existed, but the intense cultivation even of the 
hill-tops of Kent has left no traces of the ancient paths. If the 
latter, he would arrive at the Stour just about Char‘tham. 

The results of these investigations may now be summarised. 
The ancient neolithic folk carried their merchandise along the chalk 
hills of Kent, crossing the River Stour about Chartham, along 
a route commanded by a formidable hill-fort at no great distance 
from their ford. They continued along the hill-side, making for 
the sheltered harbour of Lympne. Their comparative security 
was assured by their look-out on Tolsford Hill, backed by the 
hill-fort above Shorncliffe. Having this track, they were enabled 
swiftly to concentrate their forces drawn from inland to the point 
of danger. Cesar, on the report of Volusenus, starts from Gaul 
at night, probably guiding himself by the stars. At daylight he 
finds that he has been carried too far eastward by the tide, and 
drops anchor. The wind suddenly shifting to the north-east on 
the ebb-tide, he is enabled in about seven miles to reach his 
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objective. After considerable opposition and difficulty he effects 
a landing; but storms and general uncertainty decide him to 
return to Gaul to winter and to try with greater forces the following 
year. Accordingly next year he starts again, only to find that this 
time he has been carried still farther eastwards, and has to resort 
to strenuous rowing to get back to his former point of debarkation. 
This time he encounters no opposition, and after making his dis- 
positions starts off inland, again by night, having been warned by 
captives that he will find the enemy strongly posted farther inland. 
After marching thirteen English miles he finds the ‘ barbarians’ 
ready to contest his crossing of the Stour. Forcing a passage, he 
finds himself confronted by the first native hill-fort that he has 
encountered. After desperate fighting he succeeds in obtaining 
possession, but, as the day is far advanced and the locality un- 
known, he recalls his men and throws up a camp close by. The 
next day he learns that his fleet has been partially destroyed in 
a storm, and he hurries back. He forms a combined naval and 
military camp at Stutfall, and after seeing to the repairs of his 
fleet returns to Chilham, perhaps having a new road even then under 
construction to his new headquarters. Thence he continues his 
march inland, and in about eighty English miles from the coast 
hits the River Thames. Here we may leave him. 

His not having encountered the Thames sooner is further proof 
that he could not have been driven beyond Deal, for in that case 
he would have discovered the Wantsume, and would assuredly 
have followed it up to the estuary of the Thames. 

It would thus appear that the pieces of the puzzle fit in per- 
fectly. The governing factor is the discovery of the prehistoric 
track, for without this we should have to ‘ suppose’ an indefinite 
number of points regarding Cesar’s landing. With the knowledge 
of this track and the all-important hill-fort at Shottington, the 
pieces of the puzzle, without any forcing, fall naturally into their 
places. 

H. A. A. DomBraln. 
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A SAINT OF THE ZAKHA KHEL. 
BY H. P. CINNAMOND. 


A Few miles beyond Ali Masjid, in the Khaibar Pass, stands the 
lonely shrine of Gurgurra (the sloe-tree) ; near-by, on the right-hand 
side of the road, coming from India, stands a block-house, for this 
is the border of Zakha Khel territory. It is the history of that 
little shrine which follows. 


Faiz Ullah ought to have been happy, for he had bargained 
exceeding well and, in exchange for the horde of stout little Kabuli 
ponies which he had brought downto Peshawar, hewas now possessed 
of nearly twice their value in Hindi goods, dear to the heart of his 
Afghan brethren: bales of gaily coloured chintzes for the ‘ house- 
holds,’ turban cloths and shawl belts, little less gay, for the men, 
packages of coffee and rolls of tobacco for all. Oh! a goodly store. 
His profits on this trip would be fully a hundred per cent. if all went 
well. If all went well! Ai! but that was what chased the smile 
from Faiz Ullah’s fat countenance: he did not believe that all 
would go well. 

One cannot always be wise. Only last night he had chewed a 
little hemp in the house of Amima Bibi ; a very little, for he was a 
man temperate in all things, but enough to make him resent the 
childish horseplay of that young ruffian Murad Khan. Even without 
the stimulant he had had just cause for resentment. 

After all if it is Allah’s will that one should %e fat one must 
submit ; and increasing years do but add honour. When both age 
and figure become marks for opprobrious epithets, dignity demands 
action. Even then, if Murad Khan had not insisted on showing the 
company how he had once dealt with a gross Hindu bunnia—— ! 
He, Faiz Ullah, Ghilzai, to be classed with a Hindu shopkeeper ! 
The youth had even dared to lay irreverent hands upon his person— 
and the Bibi had laughed ! 

But, like many fat men, Faiz Ullah was strong. He smiled 
faintly as he remembered the ease with which he had thrown Murad 
from the roof into a slough below. Butthesmile was an evanescent 
one. 

Curses be upon the lout ! He, Faiz Ullah, had all right and reason 
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on his side ; but of what use are right and reason when dealing with 
the Zakha Khel ? 

The alarm depicted upon the Bibi’s face as she narrated his deed, 
the following morning, had shown him the rashness of his behaviour. 
In the very heart of Peshawar she feared ! 

To throw the son of Khwas Khan into a gutter! Mashallah ! 
He shuddered. And if the woman feared here, in the city, what of 
him, who must pass through the Zakha Khel territory? Wahi! 
wahi! woe! woe! 

Gloomily he drew at the mouth-piece of his huga as he pondered 
upon alternatives. Muttra and the Shilman valley route was a 
possibility, had he been on foot, but with pack animals, at this season 
of the melting snows, it would be useless to attempt it. A long 
detour to the south would take him through the Kurram, but he 
was not known to the Munguls, so his chances there would be little 
better than with the Zakha Khel; in any case, the latter journey 
would take weeks instead of days. ‘Che sara sari,’ coupled with 
the trader’s inextinguishable desire to be first in the market, won 
the day. 

It is not easy to ingratiate oneself with a person whom, over- 
night, one has pitched into three feet of mud and foulness, but the 
despairing man determined to attempt that feat. After all he was | 
not entirely to blame ; he knew that he could not convince the young 
hothead of this, but if any of the elders of the tribe happened to be 
with him they might be made to see reason ; it would cost money, 

but it might be done. 

Faiz Ullah sighed heavily. He loved money, but he loved life 
also. Rising with an effort, he waddled along the bazaar, glancing 
anxiously at the groups of men squatted here and there on raised 
platforms, sipping coffee or sherbet and puffing their long pipes. 
At last he came to what he sought, and, though Murad Khan was 
not present, with feelings somewhat mixed, realised that Khwas 
himself formed one of the Zakha Khel party. 

A man grown old in sin was Khwas Khan ; the long white beard 
which, sweeping to his waist, should have inspired reverence, but 
accentuated by contrast the narrow, evil eyes almost hidden in the 
shadow of a vulture beak. As this person observed the tremulous 
advance of Faiz Ullah his thin lips parted in a lazy, cruel smile ; 
yawning he stretched his great frame to the fullest extent, in easy 
enjoyment of a situation after his own heart. 

‘Salaam alaiekom, Khan,’ said the trader. ~ 
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‘ Es alaickom be salaam, Bunnia,’ leered the chief, indicating a 
portion of bench whereon Faiz Ullah seated himself, humbly placing I 
his feet close together and concealing his hands in the folds of wide 
sleeves. 
In the high society of these thieves and murderers Faiz Ullah in 
knew that it was his to break silence. With an effort he began : m 
‘ The Khan will partake of coffee ?’ 01 
‘Yes!’ nij 
And sweetmeats ? ’ lit 
‘Yes!’ 
‘ A fresh pipe ?’ bl: 
‘Yes!’ gir 
In other society the acceptance might have been taken to exhibit th 
@ friendly disposition, but Faiz Ullah knew the miserable nature 
of his companions too well to believe this—they would take every- m: 
thing, including revenge. it. 
‘ Khan,’ began the trader, after all had sipped decorously, ‘ thou m 
and I are no longer young, yet even in age one is not always wise.’ ‘h 
‘To some,’ remarked the Khan sententiously, ‘ wisdom never dr 
comes.’ Za 
‘Thou sayest truth,’ agreed Faiz Ullah conciliatingly ; ‘and it K] 


may be that I am of those, for last night I did a foolish thing.’ 
‘ Ay,’ interpolated his hearer, ‘ a very foolish thing.’ 7 
‘ Yet hear me,’ protested the other, ‘ for, lo! even upon my poor ba 
side it may be something can be said. Thy son, who is a goodly tn 
youth, chewed of the drug, even as I, and forgot that respect which 


q is due to age.’ ov 
‘Respect! to a bunnia!’ The chief, dropping that extremely mu 
thin veil of decorum which suited him so ill, burst into a horse- | 
laugh, in which his followers joined. “y 
The Ghilzai blood—that has provided a dynasty of kings—in ab 
Faiz Ullah began to rise, but he checked it. ‘The Koran enjoins Si 
respect to years,’ he remarked gravely ; ‘and thou knowest——’ tre 

at Again he was interrupted by a rude guffaw. 
7: ‘When age apes the manners of youth it must expect to meet m 
a the treatment of youth. To attend the soirée of a harlot, to eat fre 


drugs! Oh respect! Oh age!’ and he laughed uproariously. 

Faiz Ullah was shocked as well as disgusted ; however much 
men might hate in his country, they at least preserved an outward sn 
appearance of decorum, ai! though it might be in their minds to wl 
murder. These men were loathsome, yet he persevered. lo 
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‘ As thou sayest, it is not right that one should visit such places. 
I did wrong and I am punished ——’ 

‘Nay, not yet!’ put in the Zakha chief. 

‘——-still hear me,’ continued the other, ignoring that ominous 
interjection, ‘that thou mayest judge justly between thy son and 
me. At least hear,’ as Khwas Khan made an angry movement. 
On the latter subsiding Faiz Ullah gave an outline of the previous 
night’s occurrence, straying but little from the truth, and that 
little in his own favour. 

‘It is finished,’ he concluded. ‘Thou seest that I am not to 
blame. Yet, since in truth I did wrong to visit such a place, I will 
give a small sum, which thou shalt distribute in charity amongst 
the poor of thy clan, when all shall be well between us, is it not so ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said the chief. ‘It is understood. Thou art an old 
man, and fat, retaining the wickedness of youth without its virtues ; 
it is well understood. But is al] this an excuse for an assault upon 
my son? For this I would slay thee,’ he continued venomously ; 
‘howbeit, since thou art in thy dotage and hadst partaken of the 
drug, perchance I shall allow thee to live. As thou sayest, the 
Zakha Khel are poor. Remember, too, that the chief of the Zakha 
Khel’s honour may not be held cheap.’ 

‘ Yet it may be bought,’ thought Faiz Ullah. Aloud he answered : 
‘Thy mercy is indeed great. Do thou now set a price upon the push, 
barely a touch, which I, accidentally, bestowed upon thy son, 
truly a fine youth.’ ; 

‘For the shame which thou didst put upon the lad, before thine 
own shameless companions, thou shalt pay me five thousand Hindi 
rupees, or I slay thee.’ 

‘It is ill to talk of slaying in Peshawar,’ rumbled a deep voice. 
‘ What will Vabhtan Sahib say when I tell him, ehe ! _Khwas Khan, 
already, thou knowest, he loves thee not overmuch,’ and a tall 
Sikh in the uniform of the Punjab Police touched his horse’s side and 
trotted up the bazaar, chuckling. 

‘Vabhtan Sahib! curses be upon his grandmother’s grave!’ 
muttered Khwas Khan. ‘Is there no place where one can be safe 
from his spies ? ’ 

‘ There is no place,’ answered Faiz Ullah comfortably. 

Khwas Khan glared. ‘Think not that he will avail thee,’ he 
snarled menacingly. ‘Though I hang in a pig’s skin I will do that 
which I will do, and the money is not paid.’ But a furtive, uneasy 
look crept into his narrow eyes, which was not lost upon the Ghilzai. 
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Nor had the latter any intention of paying the preposterous sum 
demanded—indeed Khwas Khan can hardly have expected it. 

‘Let there be peace between thee and me,’ began the trader, 
who at the very mention of Vabhtan Sahib had lost much of his 
fear. ‘It is true that, being merry, I did tussle with thy son, who 
was overbold, but what is that? I will give fifty rupees to cleanse 
the lad’s garment and all shall be well, is it not so ?’ 

“It is not so,” granted the chief. ‘I will talk further with thee 
in the hills,’ and rising abruptly he took his departure. 


Malik Khwas Khan did not like Peshawar; to come there was 
too much like placing one’s head between the lion’s jaws—in his 
particular case, a hungry lion—but he had to come upon a very 
important business; a business to which he alone of all the Khaibar 
chiefs was subjected. Shinwaris, Sipahs, Malikdin Khel, Khambar 
Khel, of all the wardens of the Pass he alone it was whose word 
neither Indian nor Afghan would take for the safe passage of their 
goods. 

A species of impost, dating from prehistoric times, was paid by 
these traders to each of those tribes whose country marches with 
the Pass ; for this each clan supplied a member who conducted the 
laden kafila throughout their own domain, handing over at the 
frontier to a member of the next sept. Each chief, on receiving 
his due, swore upon the local Ziarat (saint’s tomb) to respect the 
trader’s goods ; and none ever broke that oath. 

No, none ever broke that oath. But the Zakha Khel had no 
saint. They swore by Allah, by the Prophet, by the Koran, by 
their heads and beards; and they broke al) of these with equal 
facility. No one was safe in the Khaibar when passing through 
Zakha Khe) territory. Things had come to such a pitch that the 
long roundabout of the Kurram, or the difficult Shilman Pass, was 
being preferred to the short and easy Khaibar route ; and the income 
of the Khaibar maliks suffered grievously, so that they spoke their 
minds concerning Khwas Khan; and Khwas Khan, himself 
impoverished, brooded darkly. 

Of all the maliks in the Khaibar range he was strongest—five 
thousand men would answer his call to arms—but, though he could 
defeat any single chief, he would be powerless against a confederacy, 
and he saw that if he did not mend his ways such would be formed, 
when he would be deprived of his maliki, probably his life. 

So once again he had sworn by all the sacred things he knew that 
the Khaibar travellers who paid their dues would not be molested 
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by him or his. But his most fervent oaths were disregarded, for 


who could trust the word of the Zakha Khel? At last he was 


forced to the desperate expedient of depositing money in Peshawar— 


Allah preserve us all from the governor of Dakka—to the value of 
such goods as were to pass through his country. 

A hardship indeed ! for he had trained his men so well that they 
sometimes lost sight of their chief’s deficit in their own gain. 
Several times Malik Khwas Khan had been mulcted in good money 
to pay for merchandise which certainly never reached him. 

It was a mournful man indeed who made his way tothe Assistant- 
Commissioner’s office to make up the amount of his deposit, again 
depleted by petty pilfering on the part of his clan. His business 


completed, he was on the point of departure when his misery was 


increased by a remark : 

‘So you are going to kill Faiz Ullah, Malik?’ It was the 
political officer who spoke. ‘That is not well.’ 

‘ Sahib, as Allah is my witness, it is but a lie of my enemies, who 
are as the dust of the plains for multitude ; what man, doing his 
duty, can avoid making such? Even your honour may know of 
evil men who do not love him, as al) should.’ 

‘That is true, agreed the other. ‘I do know a few. Yet sit 
down and tell me why you will kill Faiz Ullah, who is certainly a 
good man, if foolish.’ 

* Huzoor, have I not said? Far be it from me to think of such 
a thing. Does the holy Koran not forbid the shedding of blood 
among the Faithful? How then should I ? 

‘Enough! enough! Now go, and remember that I love peace 
in the Khaibar. Let there be no more pilfering of caravans.’ 

‘It is ever thus,’ grumbled the old man, arising. ‘ If there is 
aught amiss, though thou art miles away, “It is Malik Khwas 
Khan” sayest thou—your honour—’ he corrected quickly, in 
answer to a cold glance, for the second person denotes a certain 
degree of intimacy. ‘ Also the sahib knows,’ as he reached the 
door, ‘ that there are black sheep in every flock, so it may be that 
even in my clan there are two or three. Can I control all, see all, 
from a distance, like your honour ? ’ 

‘ A malik who cannot control his tribe is of little use,’ answered 
the political officer; whereupon Khwas Khan, though his maliki 
lay in independent territory, moved off with a heavy heart. 


Gloomily Faiz Ullah watched his men load the heavily-built, 
woolly Bactrian camels. The brightening influence of the sahib’s 
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name had faded somewhat and he could only recollect that on the 
following day he must pass through the dreaded Zakha Khel land. 
As his riding beast lurched heavily along the Jamrud road its 
rider brooded. 

The offer of fifty rupees which Faiz Ullah had made to Khwas 
Khan had been only less absurd than the latter’s demand of five 
thousand ; he had expected to pay a couple of hundred for his high- 
handed dealing with the chief’s son. It was strange that the Zakha 
Khel had departed without further haggling. 

Life is lightly held in the Khaibar range, and Faiz Ullah felt far 


- from certain that he would see the sun set again. The beginning of 


the whole matter had been trifling to a degree and no sane man would 
think twice of such an occurrence. But then who had ever suggested 
that the Zakha Khel were sane ? Again and again had they taken 
life for reasons even less valid than the present, for the pure lust to 
kill which dwelt in their hellish blood. Well, if it was Allah’s Will, 
let it be so; after all, nothing contrary to that Will could happen. 
Somewhat calmed by this reflection he plodded through the cool 
night until the kafila halted in the shadow of Fort Jamrud. 

His baggage established, Faiz Ullah moved uneasily about the 
serai, wandering from group to group, seeking comfort in society 
but finding little. The thought of safety in numbers did not occur 
to him, for the few score men in the caravan would afford no pro- 
tection if the Zakha Khel wanted him ; and they would want him 
—had the chief not said that he would complete his bargain in the 
hills? Well, they would, perhaps, find that Ghilzai blood was as 
good as that of any thief in the range; only he was a fat man and 
disliked pain. 

As he wandered, hardly knowing where, he came to a small fire 
in a remote corner of the serai, over which an ancient man crouched, 
warming his skinny hands, the while a pot of coffee heated. Seeing 
Faiz Ullah standing irresolutely by, the old man invited him to be 
seated, which invitation the former accepted, albeit. mechanically, 
with clouded brow. 

The ancient, after fixing a pair of preternaturally bright eyes 
upon his companion, spoke in high-pitched, quavering tones. 

‘Thou art sad, my son,’ he said, ‘and this should not be. 
Knowest thou not that whatever is is right ? Why then repine ? 
There can be nothing save by will of the One.’ 

‘ True, you say truth,’ agreed Faiz Ullah, yet the cloud did not 
lift. 
With the garrulous curiosity of age his companion continued to 
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pour forth aphorisms of a fatalistic nature, more or less generally 
applicable, while he demanded the occasion for their use. 

‘See now,’ said he, handing a cup to his companion. ‘ Thou art 
as all the rest. Thine own woes bulk so largely in thy sight that 
the Mercy of Allah is hidden. I say to thee again, that behind all 
is He. Tell me then thy trouble that perhaps the humblest of 
His slaves may be enabled to ease thy burden by pointing out its 
part in the Eternal Scheme.’ 

Faiz Ullah smiled as he thought of Amima Bibi’s room and its 
partly stupefied occupants, yet the smile was quickly washed from 
his lips as he remembered the consequences of that ill-spent evening. 
At last, both because of his importunity and because he felt that it 
would be a genuine relief to tell someone his troubles, he poured his 
wretched story into the old man’s willing ear. 

The latter was not slow to point a moral, with appropriate 
quotations which, no doubt, actually came from the Koran, but 
which might as readily have been taken from Vere Foster’s copy- 
books. To all of which Faiz Ullah assented moodily, repeating : 

‘I have indeed done wrong and now I must pay.’ 

‘Certainly,’ agreed the other. ‘Thou hast done wrong and so 
thou shalt pay, but that payment must be exacted by Allah and not 
by a hound of the Zakha Khel. Think no more of them, my son, 
but repent of thine evil ways, that when the time comes thou mayest 
be amongst the worthy. Are men yet such dupes of Satan the 
Stoned that they compare this miserable, flesh-bound existence of a 
few years with the glorious Hereafter? Oh fools! fools!’ he cried, 
raising his wrinkled face to Heaven and waving his withered arms. 

The old man’s wild manner impressed Faiz Ullah and, for a brief 
period, his vehement exhortation struck an answering chord, but all 
he could find to reply was a repetition of his former assertion : 

‘Thou sayest truth,’ adding : ‘ If I were but free of this trouble 
truly I would repent ; though indeed my sins are not so black——’ 

‘ Thy sins are dark as the mouth of Hell, whither they will surely 
lead thee, if thy heart be not turned towards Heaven. But truly 
I weary of mankind: it is ever “save me but from this trouble and 
I will repent,” little caring that the lie but blackens their face the 
more. Still, Ican but try. Go thou in peace and fear nothing from 
the Zakha Khel. If thy words are true words then thou hast made 
mine heart rejoice ; if lies, thou art but damned the more. Go! 
go! Iam old and must rest.’ So saying, he drew a thick Persian 
lahaf (quilt) from his bundle and, wrapping it about him, prepared 
for slumber. 
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The Ghilzai stood uncertainly. He had little faith in the old 
man’s promise, but a drowning man will clutch at a straw; and K 
certainly there was some quality in the other which moved his 
heart. 
‘Tell me,’ he besought, ‘ how thou wilt help me in my trouble. o 
Speak! for indeed I am sore afraid.’ | 
But the ancient one was already half asleep and only grunted : “ 
‘Go! go! fear nothing; I, myself, traverse the Pass to-morrow: és 
' thou art safe ’—and not another word could Faiz Ullah gain from a 
him, so that he, too, was fain to seek an uneasy couch. 
i At break of day a long kafila streamed out of the serai, winding “ 
its snake-like length along that sandy bed which forms the bottom « 
of the Pass. By midday Ali Masjid was reached and a halt called fc 
for noon prayers, a meal, and to water the animals at a stream which, Ra 
issuing from the rocks a quarter of a mile to the west, flows through 
the place. hi 
A two hours’ break, then on through the narrowest portion of hi 
the Pass, here only some fifteen feet in width, the towering Rhotas th 
ridge rising on the right to a height of two thousand feet. Two or in 
three miles onward, the widening Pass and the Malikdin Khel hamlet 
of Katta Kushtia, only a mile or two more to Gurgurra, the Khaibar pe 
proper and the dreaded Zakha Khel boundary. M 
The heart of Faiz Ullah lay heavy as lead within him, albeit he st 
was a brave enough man, as are most of his people; and his fears pt 
were justified. Barely had that portion of the caravan wherein O} 
he rode rounded a corner, concealing it from the jezailchis stationed fix 
in Gurgurra Fort (!), when a motley crowd of men, some on foot, some 
mounted on shaggy ponies, all ragged, but all armed, advanced to th 
the road where two of their number seized the leading-rope of Faiz “ 
Ullah’s camel, turning the beast into the hills. wn 
For a brief space the Ghilzai considered the advisability of hurling kn 
himself from his mount and endeavouring to reach the block-house. 
But the camel is a tall beast and the trader fat, also the jezailchis K 
were few. The remainder of the kafila, glad only to find that they po 
were not the objects of attack, were already hastening onwards. on 
Faiz Ullah resigned himself to fate. on 
He was not taken far, barely a mile from the road, to a dip in the in 
hills, where he found Khwas Khan surrounded by his elders. The we 
son, whom Faiz Ullah had not seen since that fateful night, was th 
also present ; and the vicious glare with which he greeted his late om 
assailant did nothing to soothe the latter’s feelings. 
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The camel knelt, obedient to command, and with mock courtesy 
Khwas Khan himself rose to assist the bulky Ghilzai to the 
ground. 

‘ Greetings to the land of the Zakha Khel,’ he said. ‘ Thy first 
visit to our homely abode, may it not be thy last. Be seated!’ 

A stolid look, admirably suited to conceal his inward feelings, 
settled on Faiz Ullah’s countenance as he dropped, cross-legged, 
on the ground and, no longer anxious to please, allowed the others 
to open the conversation. 

Nettled by his prisoner’s demeanour, Khwas Khan commenced 
abruptly : 

‘It is good. Now we can continue that discourse from which I 
was compelled to withdraw in Peshawar. Fifty rupees, thou saidst, 
for my son’s honour. What thinkest thou of that, Murad Khan ?’ 
and he leered wickedly at his son. 

The latter leapt to his feet, and, drawing a huge hill-knife from 
his cummerbund, howled: ‘The pig and son of a pig! I will let 
his bowels out upon the ground. My father, give permission, that 
thy son’s honour be made white!’ and he bounded towards the 
immobile Ghilzai. 

But that father was, evidently, in a playful mood, for, inter- 
posing his own stalwart form, he said: ‘Take care! take care! 
Murad Baba, thou knowest that the shopkeeper, though fat, is 
strong: he may do thee further injury.’ Chuckling softly, he 
pushed his infuriated son back and himself resuming his seat re- 
opened negotiations, demanding again the preposterous sum of 
five thousand rupees for his son’s honour. 

Faiz Ullah laughed harshly. He had arrived at the conclusion 
that his death was intended, otherwise why press this monstrous 
demand for a sum, which, were he, indeed, permitted to realise his 
merchandise, he might raise, but which he certainly did not possess 
in cash ? He would meet his doom as a man should. 

‘ For the deserved chastisement which I administered to thy son, 
Khwas Khan,’ he said, ‘I will pay five hundred rupees, all that I 
possess at Loargi (Landi Kotal, the next stage from Ali Masjid), a 
sum ten times too much were there in reality an insult. If this is 
not sufficient do with me as thou wilt. As thou has said, I am fat 
and no longer young, yet give me a sword and I may show thee that 
even a shopkeeper, if a Ghilzai, can be also a man. Or, if such be 
thy pleasure, murder me, only remember Vabhtan Sahib knows, 
and—there is much of thy money in his keeping.’ 

But, though a shadow crossed the malik’s face at that name, it 
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was evident that his evil nature, for some reason fully aroused, would 
not admit of restraint. 

‘ Vabhtan Sahib!’ he snarled. ‘Whose dogishe? Thou offal! 
Here J am chief and none other. I say that thou shalt pay me five 
thousand rupees. Thou shalt give to me a writing to obtain it from 
Loargi; and thou wilt remain until the money arrives. Else thou 
shalt die and the manner of thy death shall not be pleasant. 
Enough! I have spoken.’ 

Faiz Ullah remained silent. He knew well that no fear of out- 
side interference would prevent the Zakha Khel chief from carrying 
out the dictates of his evil nature, though he had hoped that the 
thought of his money deposited at Peshawar might have had a 
restraining influence. 

But these frontier tribes seem incapable of looking ahead. How 
many times have those living on the borders of Hind made murderous 
raids on British subjects, though the very slightest forethought 
must have shown them that they would pay a hundredfold in 
lives and booty for such as they slew or gathered. 

The Zakha Khel chief had made up his mind to slay him, Faiz 
Ullah, practically for nothing at all—though it may be that, in 
some obscure way, as a trader, Malik Khwas Khan connected him 
with the deposit in Peshawar, to make which tore at his very heart. 
Yes, they would slay him; it were well to try and find an easy 
death: leaning forward he spat full in the baneful¥face before 
him. He almost succeeded. 

Frozen, for a moment the chief sat, then, with drawn knife, he 
hurled himself forward. But for a dozen strong arms interposed 
the Ghilzai would have obtained his wish. 

* Wouldst thou have him die so easily ? ’ demanded the assembled 
greybeards. ‘Nay! nay! what would our women say ?’ 

Regaining control with an effort, Khwas Khan waved his arm. 
In an instant the prisoner was spread-eagled on the ground, his 
clothes torn from his body. Then—sure proof of the malik’s pre- 
existing purpose—from the surrounding rocks crept half-a-dozen 
withered hags. 


‘Oh Allah! is this Thy World!’ ejaculated an old man de- 
scending from the white ass, upon which he had forced his way into 
the group about Faiz Ullah. ‘Oh Allah! will such as these never 
cease to make the name of Thy prophet a curse and a byword in the 
mouths of the Unbelievers!’ The horror and loathing in voice and 
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eyes caused even the men of the Zakha Khel to shrink ; but their 
women were of sterner stuff. 

‘ And who art thou, doddering fool, to come to the land of Zakha 
unasked ?’ demanded one ancient crone. ‘See that thou are not 
treated as we shall even now treat this thing,’ and she kicked the 
recumbent form. 

‘ Desist, thou witch !’ commanded the old man. ‘ Know that a 
descendant of the Kaka Sahib asks no man’s leave to come or go. 
Release the Ghilzai ! ’ 

A Holy Kaka Khel Mia! In a breath every head was bent in 
reverence. Yes, even the Zakha Khel. The Kaka Sahib is, more 
particularly, the Prophet of the Tribesmen, barely, if at all, second 
to Mahomet ; his tomb, near Nowshera, as sacred to them as Mecca 
to Islam in general. 

Dropping to the ground, all those who could do so kissed the 
Holy One’s garment, his feet, even the footprints of his ass and the 
animal itself! The women, most devout, released Faiz Ullah, gave 
him his garments, even, in utmost desire to obtain merit, tore silver 
coins from their dress to bestow upon the Afghan. But the latter, 
only desiring to be off, hurriedly mounted his camel, whence he 
begged his friend of the serai to accompany him upon his journey. 

This, however, the Zakha Khel would by no means allow. 
Rarely, if ever, had they had such an opportunity of getting rid of 
their ponderosity of sin. The Holy Man must accompany them to 
one of their villages, must read the prayers by that ring of stones 
which constituted their mosque. They would take no refusal. 
They even extended their hospitality to Faiz Ullah, but he declined 
to accept it and rode hastily away ; whereupon the descendant of 
Kaka Sahib was led off by the Tribesmen, but as he went a fire 
burned within him and he spake with his tongue. 

As he sat with his clan listening to a discourse which, if unedify- 
ing, should, at least, have been beneficial, into the mind of Malik 
Khwas Khan crept an idea; an idea so strange, so startling, so 
horrible, that he shrank in dread from those about him, lest they 
might read his mind. 


They, themselves, say that it was Shinwari raiders who slew 


the Holy Man. Be that as it may, the Zakha Khel have now, at 


Gurgurra, a Ziarat second to none in sanctity : one upon which the 
most sacred oaths may be taken. So that it is no longer necessary 
for their chief to deposit money in Peshawar. 
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‘INTO THE NIGHT GO ONE AND ALL,” 


BY ROWLAND GREY. 


ONCE upon a time there was a small yet unique library, now, alas, 
scattered tothe four winds! It lived in a country house in a sleepy 
corner of the Midlands, set in a broad garden, loud with bees making 
love to the mignonette. The mignonette, however, was in love 
with the library instead, sending delicious messages through the 
open window to its dwelling. 

The room was lined with full shelves and was exceeding still. 
Upon a certain hot August morning a book-worm trailed by, in a 
long white dress, sashed with turquoise—for these odd creatures 
wear many disguises. It was a great matter to one never tired 
of the subject to discover that all here dealt with things theatrical. 
Old stagers were bored then when Clement Scott sentimentalised 
about the scent of the hayfields blowing over the footlights. Though 
we stand in no such jeopardy to-day there is still a bizarre charm 
in the converse. A landscape all corn and peace, a population of 
ghostly players. Nay more—the sinister vision of the Gilbertian 
Ophelia. 

‘The mouldy spectres of five thousand plays, all dead and 
gone, and many of them damned.’ 

It was a joyful and pleasant thing to flit—a literary Jack Horner 
—among these choice, well-dusted tomes. Records of tinsel 
triumphs, all forgotten, of hot quarrels burnt out to cold ashes. 
Here Anthony Pasquin, scurrilous chastiser of ‘The Children of 
Thespis,’ leers malignant. Here Bishop Percy of Dromore defends 
the stage against a cohort of thunderous divines, not unmindful, it 
may be, of his own egregious drama, ‘ The Little Orphan of the 
House of Chao.’ His stoutest ally is one F. B. L. in the rare 
‘ Rational Rosciad.’ 


‘ When first the cloud of ignorance withdrew 
And learning’s sky all glorious rose to view, 
The stage exhibited praiseworthy scenes, 

The end improvement, and delight the means. 
Virtue and joy synonymous became 
And public good adopted pleasure’s name. 
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Energic diction moral truths conveyed 
And beauteous garments innocence arrayed ; 
Whilst vice and folly met deserved fate— 
This scorn incurred and that excited hate. 
Fiction was then the physic of the mind, 
The passions purged and sentiments refined. 
Dramatic works to sermons were allied 
And theatres by pulpits sanctified. 
But though the worthiest minds in every age 
Have looked with approbation on the stage, 
Yet some mad devots with misplaced disdain 
Have termed it sensual, impious and profane ; 
Deemed it to vice a fascinating spell, 
The house of folly and high road to hell. 

‘ But if we do to Reason’s voice appeal 
Such notions will appear mistaken zeal.’ 


It is but to turn a page, and handsome Major Mohun swaggers 
across it to remind us that at the Restoration many broken gentle- 
men put on sock and buskin. Or surly Quin, fatuous as Thomson’s 
eulogy of his ‘ genius’ in ‘ The Castle of Indolence.’ Here comes 
immortal Garrick all unexpectedly bearing a copy of his own edition 
of the Prayer Book, annotated to teach the clergy elocution. It is 
admirable, and a reprint might meet a felt want. 

Regarding Shakespeare-mangling Colley Cibber, King Coll of 
the Coffee Houses, rivers of ink have been spilt. All are praised 
or blamed by busybody biographers, veritable resurrection men 
in the churchyards where the old scandals lie buried. Lovely Anne 
Catley, Kitty Clive, of whom Johnson said: ‘ Clive, sir, is a good 
thing to sit by, she understands what you say.’ Brilliant in powder 
and rouge, their very brocades rustle. To glance at either of those 
bewitching portraits is to vow with the little Queen Anne’s man : 


‘If to her share some female errors fall 
Look on her face and you'll forget them all.’ 


Pure as snow, cold as ice, Siddons herself does not escape 
calumny. Labelled ‘ very scarce’ is ‘Mrs. Galindo’s Letter’ with 
its foul allegations. Here, too, is a noble and clean quarto first 
edition of Ben Jonson. It is stately as the Beaumont and Fletcher, 
to buy which Elia went hungry to bed, supping better, perchance, 
on the matchless final line of the foreword: ‘If this book fail, ’tis 
time to quit the trade.’ Armorial blazons on Ben’s front page 
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proclaim royal patronage. Who cares for kings when ‘ Every Man 
In His Humour’ heads the list of ‘ principal comedians ’ with Will 
Shakespeare ? Below it stands the name of Burbage, a social star, 
for did not country gentlemen ‘ visit him to improve their conver- 
sation?’ Yet the name stands first as if that of the lead of the 
old Globe Theatre, around the foundations of which some of us 
prowl, sighing for the days of ‘ boxes a shilling, pit sixpence.’ One 
pilgrim vainly longs to know if Will impersonated Justice Clement, 
‘an old merry magistrate.’ 

Rare Ben, according to a rare pamphlet, ‘ relyed’ much on his 
potations for his inspiration. He says he wrote ‘ Volpone’ after 
a present of ‘ ten dozen of palm sack.’ ‘ “ Catilina ” was writ after 
I had parted with a friend at the Devil Tavern. I had drunk well 
that night and had brave notions. There is one scene in the play 
which I think is flat. I will drink no more water with my wine. 

. . . The King, God reward him, sent me a hundred pounds, and 
I went oftentimes to the Devil.’ 

There is thrill in having handled a perfect example of ‘ Histrio 
Mastix: The Player’s Scourge,’ fresh as if daring Michael Spark 
had just sold it at the sign of ‘The Blue Bible,’ in ‘the Greene 
Arbour in Little Olde Bayley.’ 

A best seller this, when players were still the King’s servants, 
not branded rogues and vagabonds by the law, and when the Star 
Chamber saw in it an attack on the Queen and her private 
theatricals. The author’s prompt imprisonment, plus a fine of 
five thousand pounds, made it the talk of the town, Prynne had 
his hour of triumph under the Long Parliament, when he was free 
to ride through a sombre London, purged of playhouses, with rose- 
mary in his steeple-crowned hat. His subsequent troubles with 
the extreme Radicals of his day led to new fines, fresh imprison- 
ments, expulsion from the University, disbarring, the pillory and 
cropped ears. Finally, under the Restoration he drifted surpris- 
ingly into the comfortable post of Keeper of the Records at the 
Tower—a semi-caged bird. 

Why has no historical novelist made Prynne ‘ Best angel or 
worst devil?’ That Scott overlooked him is deplorable. 

It is a relief to quit killjoy Prynne, and happen on an engraving 
of Romney’s enchanting likeness of Mrs. Jordan. It is intriguing 
to skim Boaden’s ‘ Life’ of her with its ‘ authentic’ stories of her 
ghost having been seen. He asseverates that he himself met her 
in the Strand, and at least it was the likeliest place. It is better 
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to read the epitaph poor Savage ‘ wrote with tears streaming from 
his eyes.’ 
‘ The friend to all in misery she stood 
And her chief pride was placed in doing good.’ 


Fanny Burney’s warmest admirers will smile at the record of 
saucy Jordan pushed aside to make way for Mrs. Siddons in 
‘Fannikin’s’ drear tragedy, ‘Edwy and Elgiva.’ Kemble could 
not save it, nor even Mrs. Siddons ‘ dying elegantly on a sofa’ in 
as vain an effort to be early English as if she had been a heavy 
dragoon in ‘ Patience.’ She had shownan amiable partiality for the 
work of her own sex, making her debut as ‘ Isabella’ in Garrick’s 
adaptation of a novel by Aphra Behn. Its frontispiece of the 
fainting heroine in the company of a sprightly serpent and a drawn 
sword, causes the mind to revert to a time-honoured puzzle. What 
has become of the vast public once eager to shed ‘ pearly fugitives ’ 
over leaden tragedies ‘ by five acts too long ?’ 

Will fashion ever bring back Kotzebue to find a second ‘David 
Copperfield’ to report: ‘I went to see “The Stranger ” asa Doctors 
Commons sort of play, and was so dreadfully cut up I barely knew 
myself in my own glass.’ ‘The Stranger’ still draws, with the 
Fotheringay as Mrs. Haller at the Theatre Royal, Chatteris, where 
we are sure to meet Pendennis. The very few who saw Wilson 
Barrett in blacks worthy of a Scotch elder, evermore regard Kotze- 
bue as the prince of unconscious humorists. 

‘Lovers’ Vows’ is quite another story. It rivets attention as 
the one play stage-managed by Jane Austen. Above the range of 
the duster stands a formidable row of volumes magenta clad: the 
complete Kotzebue translated by Benjamin Thomson, Esq., and 
duly dedicated to a Duchess. To open on ‘ Lovers’ Vows’ is to 
picture passion-wracked Maria Bertram sighing out ‘None but a 
woman can teach the science of herself’; or Tom calculating on a 
laugh for ‘ The first thing I met was an old woman. I’d sooner 
meet the devil or a magpie.’ In the North Library at the British 
Museum alone there are enough separate copies of ‘ Lovers’ Vows’ 
by rival translators, beautifully bound in gold-tooled calf to prove 
its immense incomprehensible popularity; also to prove that 
the Mansfield Park company used the least accurate, that of 
Mrs. Inchbald. Not merely because the names of the characters, 
often changed, are there identical, but because apparently there 
only is the rhyming butler given those rhymes which attracted 
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Tom Bertram to the part. They at least avoided a prologue to 
“The German Muse’ by one Taylor : 


“Let her from British hearts no peril fear 
But as a “ stranger ” find her welcome here.’ 


Taylor’s Anhalt has Anhalt’s original attack of nose-bleeding 
very wisely deleted elsewhere. Only one translator introduces a 


topical song in the desert of verbiage. 


“The Baron’s heart was full of ruth 
And from his eyes fell brino ; 


And soon he gave the mournful youth 


A little ready rino.’ 
“ The best piece of news I’ve heard for some while, 


Ts what gallant Nelson has sent from the Nile ; 
As I live there’s an end of the Frenchman his Navy 


For Sir John Warren’s sent the Brest fleet to Old Davy.’ 


Irrelevant, yet surely welcome, for doggerel is less intolerable 
than the drivel interlarded with the scraps of French wherein all 
versions follow Kotzebue. 

‘For you must know, most amiable Amelia, the pot de pomade 
cannot be made in Germany. They simply cannot get the odeurs.’ 
Those who have waded through all the translations arrive at one 


‘result after the ordeal. They can establish a strong case for the 


misunderstood Sir Thomas. Surely sly Jane was aware of the real 
reason of his veto of that performance of ‘ Lovers’ Vows’ in the 
devastated billiard-room where Aunt Norris’s green baize curtains 
were to have drawn up into such ‘ handsome festoons.’ It was not 
because he shrank from showing the county Maria in the arms of 
Henry Crawford, whilst her betrothed Rushworth in his pink satin 
cloak broke down over one of his ‘ two and forty speeches.’ It was 
not because his ‘strict sense of propriety’ was outraged at the 
notion of clerical Edmund—stodgiest of Anhalts—being wooed by 
audacious Mary Crawford of the ‘light skipping figure.’ It was 
rot because of Kotzebue’s usual confusion between vice and a sickly 
virtue. No. Sir Thomas put his foot down because he would 
have been compelled to sit out ‘Lovers’ Vows’ if he had sanctioned 
its production. Can he justly be blamed ? 

After ‘ Lovers’ Vows ’ is quite another story. 

In 1719 at Kazan, long before Edmund essayed Anhalt, a famous 
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Russian actor made such a hit in this ponderous part, as to dwarf 
all the rest. Aksakoff tells us in ‘A Russian Scholar ’ how he and 


all the students were stage struck by play and player. His one 
heart’s desire was to be the ideal Anhalt, and he was also bitterly 
jealous of a comrade who shone as ‘ The Stranger.’ Plainly sickly 
‘Schwirmeri’ for Kotzebue was ubiquitous in Russia when the 
Miss Bertrams were unborn, and Austenites are much indebted to 
Mr. J. D. Duff for the able translation revealing the fact. 

Sir Thomas had his faults. He was pompous. He was prosy 
as an autocrat of the breakfast table. Yet his worst enemy could 
scarcely deem these crimes worthy of such punishment. Think of 
it. Five acts and the waits—the interminable tirades of the 
Honourable Yates with ‘more rants than rents.’ All Henry 
Crawford’s’cleverality leaves Frederick a Kotzebuian hero, a very 
Hamlet for soliloquy. The leading ladies, as we know, raised great 
expectations. Mary had made love to Edmund often enough off 
the stage to be likely to be quite as apt upon it. Maria, only too 
ready to caress naughty Henry on any terms, was admired as 
‘truly maternal’ at a rehearsal where the interesting pair were 
‘trying not to embrace.’ Since a far-away August morning Sir 
Thomas has gained one staunch if obscure partisan. 

It may be that when in London for Parliament he had followed 
the fashionable world to Drury Lane to see the ‘ Infant Roscius’ 
in this very play. There is a whole shelf of rare Betty books, a 
whole sheaf of engravings. Singleton’s sketch of him as Hamlet 
makes him a pretty sprig. In another he is sadly over-hatted as 
Osman in Aaron Hill’s version of Voltaire’s ‘ Zaire,’ produced regard- 
less of expense by intrepid amateurs in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Patronage.’ 
It was as Osman that Master Betty came out ‘ within one month 
of being twelve years old.’ His instant success rose to furore. 
Next night he appeared in the only part suitable for his years in 
Home’s ‘ Douglas,’ with Mrs. Siddons as his mother. 


‘My name is Norval; on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flock, a frugal swain.’ 


That Sir Thomas ‘encouraged’ his sons to recite this passage 
shows he was a patient man, and we all remember Norval because 
Tom mentions him. 

Thackeray does not tell us if Master Betty was in the cast when 
‘The Virginians’ saw the play and noted that one of the soldiers 
on guard at the royal box was weeping bitterly. ‘ Where’s Wullie 
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Shaxpear noo?’ bawled a perfervid Scot, whilst the pit, which was we 
smart then, shared the emotion of the ecstatic gallery. Everybody pe 
was, or pretended to be, mad about the ‘ marvellous boy.’ ‘ Lines ‘] 
by a Gentleman of the Inner Temple’ proclaim : ta 


‘With wonder we behold 
A youth so young in tragic lore so old.’ 


v Even when the critics began to cool down, J. Jackson in his 
. ‘ Strictures upon the merit of young Roscius,’ allows that his Romeo 
was excellent ; though he censures him as the insufferable Frederick. ac 

‘The young Rosciad,’ by Peter Pangloss, is in tart satiric vein, for F 


‘Many a bard remains in dudgeon 
Supplanted by this young curmudgeon.’ 


Thrifty managers found out that Shakespeare, who required no 
author’s fee, no longer spelt bankruptcy with Betty, and shelved all 
the new tragedies to make room for him. Pangloss angrily reports 
that Betty netted ‘the paltry sum of ten thousand pounds in one 
season between the two houses.’ No wonder Vincent Crummles 
had faith in infant phenomena and Miss Ninetta. 

‘A Tract of extreme rarity’ by Tony Aston arrests attention 
because for a bare-faced imitation, ‘ The Fool’s Opera,’ he owns 
to have received over one thousand pounds. Coarse and feeble, it 
links to its thousand crimes the virtue of praising its prototype. 


6b So 


‘ The same famous play 
~ Which ran night and day 
O brave Gay ! 


‘ Shakespeare divine was cut to the soul, 
Addison and Dryden ran their heads in a hole ; 
“ Zounds ! ” quoth Wycherley, 
i Steele swore bitterly 
He’d kill him. “ Which is he ?” 
So said he.’ 

There have been frail beauties on the stage, and gentlemen not 
quite without reproach, but never a one as shameless as their 
censor Anthony Pasquin, otherwise John Williams, founder of the 

: ‘Humbug Club.’ ‘The Pin Basket’ is, to be candid, beastly. Its 
rarity raises a hope that most of the edition was burnt by indignant 
readers. Lord Barrymore, his eccentric patron, said Pasquin has 
‘a passion for dirt.’ It applied to his person as well as his filthy 
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was work. When he had flattered his Lordship in seven ‘ tributory 
ody poems,’ the latter remarked, on giving him a masquerade ticket: 
ines ‘Put on a clean shirt and then no-one will know you.’ It is a 

task to find a possible quotation. 


* As an actress she’d gather more plaudits than pelf 
Thought she more of the audience and less of herself,’ 


his may be chosen. 

neo Pasquin-was adored by what were then known as ‘ the Dashers,’ 
ck, admirably drawn in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Belinda’ in Mrs. Harriot 
or Freke, a lady who ‘loved to show her fine legs ’ and drove her 


‘unicorn’ as if it had been a motor. An Irishman, dating surely 
from the groves of Blarney, bursts out : 


. Pasquin, I’ve read your wondrous poem through ; 


“ *Twould take a hundred wits to make but one like you.’ 
rts Another borrowed Pasquin’s pencil to indite : 
ne 
les ‘ Accept a miracle instead of wit 
Two dull lines with Pasquin’s pencil writ.’ 
on It is tempting to loiter over scarce books of the ‘ Galimaufry ’ 
-” order, for they at least have answers to the question ‘ What’s in a 
name 
- It would be a heavy spirit that is quite incurious as to plays 


with such labels as ‘The Pigeon Pye,’ ‘The Sparagus Garden,’ ‘The 
Beaux tossed in a Blanket,’ ‘The Biter,’ ‘The Swaggering Damsel,’ 
‘The City Night-cap,’ ‘The Testy Lord,’ ‘The Bugbear,’ ‘The Tooth 
Drawer.’ We find ‘Love in a Bottle,’ ‘Love in a Puddle,’ ‘ Love 
in the Suds,’ ‘Love in a Hurry,’ ‘Love in a Village,’ not to speak 
of ‘ Love in a Mist ’ used daintily again by Louis N. Parker. Seven 
plays have the word ‘devil’ in their titles. ‘Hell’s Higher Courts 
of Justice’ might yet prove a gold-mine for a melodramatist, and 
with the present taste for the macabre, Bickerstaff’s ‘ Unburied 
Dead’ has possibilities. In 1793 there comes a cry of the heart 
from ‘The Doldrums.’ ‘If I had held my pen as well as I held 
my bottle what a charming hand I should have writ.’ 

As to the piles of pamphlets they are most alluring. ‘The 
Vauxhall Affray, or The Macaronis defeated,’ reads like a chapter 
from ‘ Evelina.’ If the truth of the matter is shrouded in mystery, 
this much is certain. The Rev. Henry Bate protected Mrs. Hartley, 
an actress, from insulting Macaronis at Vauxhall. Whether he 
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“boxed and beat’ Captain Croft or only a servant impersonating 
him is not known. Popular sympathy easily forgave the intrepid 
cleric his forgetfulness of his cloth, and admired his brisk action 
and manly letter to The Morning Post. An illustration of the 
Rev. Henry looking on smilingly whilst his antagonists are being 


sacrificed in the temple of Venus is priceless. 


A galimaufry of a few years later, ‘Green Room Gossip by 
Gridiron Gabble gentleman,’ has a vast store of anecdotage. We 
do not want to hear that Handel was such a glutton that he ordered 
dinner for five when he dined alone. We rather like being told 
that Braham, Colonel Newcome’s favourite singer, remarked in a 
cathedral with an indifferent choir: ‘The prophecy of Amos is 
here fulfilled that the songs of the temple shall be howlings.’ 

‘Much ado about nothing’ is the moral of the library, with 
pathos in its very futility, for the writer leaves his book, the sculptor 
his statue, the musician his score, while the subtlest actor can but 
leave the ‘bubble reputation,’ the echo of a silvery laugh, the 
tradition of a tear. 

Henley reaches the conclusion of the whole matter in his sorrow- 
ful ‘ Ballade.’ 


‘ The curtain falls, the play is played ; 
The Beggar packs beside the Beau ; 
The monarch troops and troops the maid, 
The thunder huddles with the snow. 
Where are the revellers high and low ? 
The clashing swords ? The lovers’ cal] ? 
The dancers gleaming row on row ? 
Into the night go one and all.’ 
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‘ The antler’d monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 
The dew-drops from his flanks he shook ; 
A moment gazed adown the dale, 
A moment snuff’d the tainted gale, 
A moment listen’d to the cry, 
That thicken’d as the chase drew nigh ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appear’d, 
‘ With one brave bound the copse he clear’d.’ 
Scorr. 


Portry and science, we are told by an old writer, are twin sisters 
and, though the onward strides of science are long and rapid, the 
two must of necessity keep pace, for whenever the poet illustrates 
his verse with pictures that are not strictly true to Nature, the 
effect is marred by the incongruous association. The doctrine is 
sound enough. None the less, poetry may not always be 
described as 


‘ Truth severe in fairy fiction dress’d,’ 


and even the famous lines with which Sir Walter Scott opens 
‘The Chase’ contain more than one scientific inaccuracy. The 
stag of the poem, we read : 


‘, . . at eve had drunk his fill 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 
And deep his midnight lair had made 
In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade ; ’ 


A pretty picture, and realistic enough until one remembers that, 
except during certain brief periods of the year, it is not the way of | 
the wild stag to ‘drink his fill’ at eve or at any time, since he pro- 
cures sufficient moisture from the mountain dew and the succulent 
herbage upon which he feeds. Neither, so far as my own observa- 
tion serves, is it his habit to couch at midnight; for deer, like 
hares, or wild sheep, go to form at dawn, and almost without 
exception take rest through the heat of the day. Again, oak-scrub 
tather than ‘hazel-shade ’ constitutes his chosen domain, though 
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cover of any description may, of course, serve his turn upon 
occasions. 

In this country at any rate, where his sole enemy is man, the 
red stag usually feeds and roams by night, and the rising moon is 
tolerably certain to find him afield. Occasionally, however, on 
a midsummer afternoon, when it is stiflingly hot in the coverts and 
rabbits come out to ‘sun themselves,’ he too seeks the open, either 
resting on the fringe of some dense brake into which he can plunge 
at the first hint of danger, or, if all seems quiet, and cultivated 
lands are near, coming boldly out for a bite of clover or green corn. 
One of my earliest impressions of the wild red deer was the rare 
sight of three fine stags browsing unconcemedly in a root-field one 
bright July afternoon, their newly polished antlers gleaming in the 
sunlight within plain view of a lonely little Exmoor farm-house in 
which I happened to be staying. Delighted with the picture, 
I hurried to the farmer, who was at work in the barn, being anxious 
that he should share my enjoyment. He, however, took a very 
different view of the case, instantly rushing out with his shot-gun 
to scare them away, and the last I saw of the stags was a flurry of 
red and white vanishing over the covert fence to the accompaniment 
of a double shot, fired from afar in desperation, and a furious tirade 
in the forceful Somerset vernacular. 

In the West red deer appear to be on the increase rather than 
otherwise, and during the season of 1925-26 as many as 224 were 
accounted for in the hunting-field alone, of which total the historic 
Devon and Somerset pack claimed no less than 140. In no part of 
Devonshire, of course, can be found the great herds which one 
encounters in the Highlands, but it is nothing unusual to see ten 
or a dozen break from a covert in which tufters are at work, and 
upon one noteworthy occasion in the Tiverton country I saw 
twenty-seven deer of various ages break a fence in single file and 
bound across an open space between two big woods—an inspiring 
and unforgettable sight. Apart from the Quantocks, their range 
is principally confined to the country watered by the Exe and its 
tributary streams; there is, however, a continuous tendency to 
extend it, which would certainly develop if unchecked, and within 
recent years stray deer have penetrated as far west as the Tamar. 
Others, again, have appeared upon Dartmoor, almost for the first 
time within memory of living man, and once in West Dorset I well 
remember seeing a crowd of villagers eagerly watching a solitary 
stag—a strange beast to them—standing out in bold relief against 
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a dark background of gorse and blackberry growth on the farther 
side of a valley. 

The case of that particular stag remains a init To this 
day nobody knows the reason for his visit, from whence he came, 
or what eventually happened to him. He remained upon view for 
about an hour, then disappeared into an adjoining plantation, and 
was never seen or heard of again. Late in the evening a single 
stag-hound arrived upon his track, and was taken into charge ; 
but his coming did not solve the riddle, for it transpired that the 
hound had strayed from a local ‘scratch’ pack which had been 
got together for hunting badgers, and had merely crossed the deer’s 
line in the course of his wanderings. Inquiries, moreover, estab- 
lished the fact that there had been no run anywhere in that 
direction during the past few days from either of the stag-hunting 
centres. Even assuming that he hailed from the Quantocks— 
the nearest possible point—he must have made his way across at 
least twenty miles of open and highly cultivated country, unseen, 
and without any apparent purpose or motive. 

I have noticed that wandering deer of the above description are 
usually males, and one naturally wonders whether or not some 
interesting story is attached to such cases. Is their exile entirely 
voluntary ? Are they superfluous members of the community ? 
Have they been banished from the herd for some fault—not an 
unusual occurrence among gregarious animals—or by the persecution 
of a successful rival? One thing at least is certain. When found 
by hounds, an outlying stag who has strayed far afield rarely heads 
for his native haunts after the manner of a ‘ travelling fox,’ either 
‘ringing ’ or taking a line across entirely fresh country. On the 
other hand, a hind, anxious to find some quiet corner in which to 
nurse her as yet unborn calf, has been known to wander as far as 
fifty miles from her customary range before finding a spot which 
took her fancy, or which she considered safe for her purpose. That 
the nursery chosen in such a case as often as not is the reverse of 
safe goes without saying, but, even so, the shy creature, by virtue 
of her retiring habits, not infrequently escapes notice. An interest- 
ing case occurred recently in this parish, when a hind—having come 
presumably from the Tiverton district—remained undiscovered for 
some months, until the calf, less discreet than its parent, betrayed 
the secret of their presence by stealing out to browse at cover-side 
in the cool ofevening. Fortunately the farmer, who would certainly 
have shot both animals at sight had chance occurred, or had he 
VOL. LXII.—NO, 372, N.S. 46 
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been sure of his ground, knew nothing about deer, and for a time 
was ‘ most afraid’ to interfere with a creature entirely strange to 
him, which, for all he knew, might be private property, or protected 
by some stringent regulation. By the time the identity of the 
visitors was positively established, the hind, apparently ‘sensing’ 
possible danger, had moved off as mysteriously as she came, taking 
the calf with her. In such cases there is good reason to believe 
that she eventually finds her way back to her old haunts. 

In wooded country stray deer may remain for a long while 
undetected, unless there happens to be anyone in the neighbourhood 
with some know!edge of ‘ harbouring ’ who can identify the inevit- 
able signs when he sees them. Harbouring or locating deer is by 
no means a lost art, even though men like Red Rube may have 
passed with Whyte Melville. To the uninitiated it seems nothing 
short of magic, not only to ascertain the whereabouts of a deer 
purely by its ‘slot,’ but further to determine the age, sex, and 
general history of the animal by the same slender indications. 
Such things are possible, however, and, like much else that appears 
so marvellous, is simple enough to anyone who understands the tricks 
of the trade. Like everything else connected with sport, it is an 
art rather than an accomplishment, and a man born or reared to 
the work might conceivably experience some difficulty in explaining 
his methods. In any case, the information contained in a deer’s 
slot is more easily read at a glance than detailed upon paper. 
There are, however, certain points by means of which even an 
amateur can obtain a fair impression of any animal whose tracks 
he discovers and examines. As a general rule, a stag treads more 
cleanly than a hind, his stride is longer, the slot itself being rounded 
and less elongated; while a hind or young stag under-steps 
frequently, leaving in consequence a more or less double track. 
The hoof-prints of a seasoned stag, moreover, rarely overlap one 
another. Each of his hind-hoofs is placed squarely in the track 
of the corresponding fore-hoof with a degree of regularity and 
precision seldom attained by a female. The older a stag the more 
regular his paces, the broadening fore-hoof being another certain 
indication of age. Again, during early summer, when weak after 
the annual shedding of their antlers, old stags have a curious habit 
of straddling, or stepping a trifle widely with the hind-hoofs, so 
that the tracks instead of coinciding with their usual exactness 
occasionally lie side by side. Between a young stag and a hind, 

however, the differences in gait are not so marked; and some 
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skill is required to distinguish the slot of one from that of the 
other. 

To discover the exact whereabouts of a deer in heavy cover is, 
of course, nearly impossible, and, even when harboured, a stag 
cannot always be found. More than any other beast of the chase 
he knows the wisdom of lying still, and appears to be perfectly 
well aware that as long as he does not stir a muscle no hound can 
wind him. The powers of self-control that a deer must exercise 
upon some occasions are amazing. A farmer in the Tiverton 
country recently told me of a curious but characteristic instance. 
A herd of eleven deer, including one or two good stags, had been 
lying for some weeks in a ten-acre wood on his farm. He preserved 
them carefully, anticipating a visit from the staghounds, but it so 
happened that just before the date fixed the local foxhound pack 
met within a mile or two of the place, and, as chance would have 
it, ran into the wood twice, as he expressed it, ‘rattling it up’ 
thoroughly from end to end. Strange to say, however, nobody 
saw anything of the deer, which was a sore puzzle to the good 
man, who had harboured them in—or so he thought—that very 
morning. Thinking that he must have been mistaken, or that the 
deer had moved off before the arrival of the hounds, and seeing 
no further necessity for keeping the place quiet, he strolled through 
the wood later in the day with a spaniel and gun, and ‘just for 
fancy,’ ran his dog through a little ferny brake in the thick of the 
covert where the deer usually lay. The spaniel had scarcely 
entered the thicket when it broke into excited outcry, and a few 
seconds later its owner was no less astonished than chagrined to 
see the entire herd cross a path in front of him. Needless to add, 
the covert was drawn blank by the staghounds a day or two later. 

To lie close when sought by hounds is practically the red stag’s 
only chance of escape. Once found, under ordinary conditions the 
odds are all against him. Occasionally in heavy cover he succeeds 
in baffling his pursuers, and in districts where deer are plentiful 
the game is more even-chanced, as frequent ‘ changing’ becomes 
inevitably the order of the day; but, when forced away into 
anything like open country, the strongest stag as a rule is doomed. 
He is not like a fox for whom avenues of possible escape open at 
every turn. He is so fatally conspicuous as he sails across the 
open fields, or even along heathery slopes and rough hill-sides 
where a fox would be invisible. His scent, too, is stronger and 
more enduring than that of either fox or hare, and even dry roads 
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or fallows which save so many hunted creatures are of little use to 
him, for wherever he sets foot there will be the tell-tale slot, with 
keen eyes to detect and tongues only too ready to proclaim it. 

Again, unlike the fox, he has no underground stronghold in 
which to seek refuge, while his unaccountable—one might almost 
say fatal—instinct that prompts him to seek safety in water is far 
more likely to prove his undoing than to effect his deliverance. 
As often as not the length of a run depends entirely upon the 
question as to how soon the deer can reach water, and if, as often 
happens in the last stages of a hunt, scent fails and hounds are at 
fault, the huntsman has merely to search any pools or streams in 
the neighbourhood with more than a sporting chance of discovering 
the hiding-place of the quarry. 

That is the worst of stag-hunting. One feels that it is too 
one-sided. Also there is something about the beautiful inoffensive 
animal that appeals to one’s sympathies with sufficient force to 
prevent a full enjoyment of the sport : 


‘ The failing wing, the bloodshot eye 
The sportsman marks with apathy, 
Each feeling for his victim’s ill 
Drowned in his own successful skill.’ 


It is not quite so, however, in the case of a stag. At the very 
least there is always a sense of loss, a feeling that the countryside 
has been rendered the poorer by his death, for which the primitive 
man’s satisfaction in ‘his own successful skill’ entirely fails to 
compensate. For my own part, I first experienced this feeling 
when returning after a long hunt through much of the country 
which had been the scene of the run. Incidentally, it was a 
wonderful piece of country, one of the finest in Devonshire, rich 
in green oak woods, heather slopes, and gorse banks ablaze with 
golden bloom, the time of year being late April, near the end of 
the spring stag-hunting season. Almost every feature of the 
landscape recalled some thrilling incident, yet, for all the beauty of 
the countryside, with its wealth of spring sounds and scents, I was 
unable to shake off a strange depression, and each memory in its 
turn was clouded by the thought that the splendid wild creature 
that had played the principal part in the recent drama would tread 
those woods and fields no more. Beautiful as the scene might be, 
there was always a consciousness of something lacking, and one 
could readily sympathise with the mood of the old Rocky Mountain 
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hunter, so admirably sketched by Thompson Seton, who, looking 
into the eyes of the great bighorn ram that he had just shot, exclaims 
after a long pause, ‘ I would give it back to him if I could.’ There 
are few sportsmen worthy of the name who have not experienced 
something of the kind. 

How then, after experiencing such emotions, is it possible ever 
again to take much pleasure in the chase? One is constantly 
faced with this question, to which there is no satisfactory answer, 
for the simple reason that it is too subtle to be understood by 
anyone other than the seemingly inconsistent sort of person to 
whom the anomaly applies. ‘All sportsmen are cruel’ was a 
remark recently levelled at me by a fair critic—another thrust 
difficult to parry, the obvious and somewhat banal retort to the 
effect that no ‘sportsman’ is anything of the sort being in its way 
quite as untrue. Either statement is too comprehensive. One 
meets men—undeniably sportsmen—who are as undeniably and 
revoltingly cruel; others, also sportsmen and quite as keen, who 
shudder at the mere sight of pain. Indeed, inconsistency figures 
largely in the psychology of sport. 

For spectacular or even dramatic effect, stag-hunting is 
unsurpassed. There is, too, something strangely stirring in the 
wild pace, the wide point which is the rule rather than the exception, 
and, above all, the atmosphere. The sport, as I have already 
remarked, is carried on in some of the most picturesque country 
in England—a country upon which the glamour of old romance 
sheds a peculiar lustre. For that matter, it possesses in itself 
a strong element of romance. It is quite our oldest national 
pastime, and was popular as far back as the days when Tristram 
wrote his book on venery, and 


‘No one recked where, how or when 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain.’ 


Whether such considerations to any great extent influence the huge 
crowd that assembles annually on Cloutsham Ball is an open 
question. Up to a certain point, no doubt, that historic fixture 
has degenerated into a mere picnic. Yet, even so, in the stag- 
hunting field generally one observes an enthusiasm unseen elsewhere. 
The frantic—one might say demented—behaviour of the crowd at 
sight of the hunted deer can scarcely fail to impress a stranger 
very forcibly. There is yet another curious point. 


‘The world one lust for a fox’s Mesa’ 
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wrote Masefield, but whereas, in reality, one hears pity for a fox 
freely expressed upon all sides, any corresponding sentiment in the 
case of a stag—far more deserving, and in an altogether less enviable 
position—as a rule is conspicuous by its absence. This has struck 
me es strange more than once, and particularly so during a recent 
hunt in North Devon, when a hard-pressed and apparently 
distressed stag was in frequent view. One expression of sympathy 
only reached my ears, and that sounded genuine enough; yet in 
the later stages of the run I heard the same voice eagerly imparting 
information likely to tend to the stag’s undoing. 

Generally speaking, there is not much music with stag-hounds. 
The pace is too great. One cannot run hard and shout at the same 
time, and this principle applies equally to a hound. For the same 
reason there is little opportunity for studying individual hound- 
work. On the other hand, upon certain occasions, when the entire 
pack is under full headway, particularly in cover, the crash of 
tongues is wonderful. Indeed, there is nothing quite like it, for 
in no part of England, with the possible exception of the Lake 
District, is there country which lends itself to sound more effectively 
than do the precipitous wooded coombes of Exmoor. 

Among many memorable instances which one might attempt to 
describe, there stands forth one which nothing can efface. The 
scene was Lapford Wood on a gorgeous April day, when the first 
glimmer of green ran through the oaks, and the country-side 
beamed with all the rare warmth and peculiarly fragrant beauty of 
premature summer. I had taken my stand on some high ground 
overlooking a coombe by way of which hunted animals usually 
broke the wood. The hounds had just entered at the far end, 
driving splendidly, their cry swelling in a steady crescendo as they 
drew nearer every second. The sound effect, ‘ the musical confusion 
of hounds and echo in conjunction,’ was altogether indescribable. 
There is no auditorium quite like an old wood, and in this case 
each deep-lunged note of the rousing chorus echoed and resounded 
from bank to bank along the maze of timbered coombes and 
brackeny slopes until 

: ‘ The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seemed all one cry.’ 
Like Hippolyta of old, 


‘TI never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.’ 
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And when at last from the echoing wood there stole at last the 
stag, alert, graceful, and infinitely wary, the impression gathered 
and retained was one of a lifetime. 

For a moment he stood still under a great branching oak, erect 
and tense, uncertain whether to face the open or plunge back into 


the all-sheltering wood. Then, deciding apparently that the 


‘ hounds were too near for him to adopt the former course with 


‘safety, he wheeled in his tracks, and a second later the tangled 


brushwood had again closed about him. There followed a short 
check, an interval of comparative silence, as the hounds, under the 
impression that he had gone away, broke cover and spread, 
quartering wide over the hill-side to hit off his line. Then one 
deep-voiced veteran, realising the situation, cast back. A single 
thunderous note recalled the pack to cover, then again an echoing 
crash of music receding this time and gradually diminishing in 
volume, as they swept away to the utmost limits of the wood. 

The same stag, incidentally, supplied a striking example of the 
way in which deer ‘ take soil "—that is, seek safety in water—long 
before such a course is necessary, and so commit suicide again 
and again. At a comparatively early stage in the run—I say 
‘comparatively,’ as he had even then reached a point a good ten 
miles from the wood in which he was first ‘roused ’—he made 
frequent efforts to reach the river Taw, with the obvious intention 
of taking to the water. Indeed at that period the entire field 
believed the end of the run to be near. It was not so, however. 
Foiled—accidentally, as far as his pursuers were concerned—at 
every attempt, he was driven by degrees from one patch of cover 
to another, until, finding himself at last upon the extreme limits 
of the red-deer range, he took his courage in both hands, so to 
speak, set his face for entirely new country, ran another fourteen 
miles straight on end, and was still going strong when the approach 
of night, together with the exhaustion of his human and equine 
followers, eventually saved him. At any time during that last 
long burst he would certainly have taken soil had chance occurred, 
and so lost his life. It happened, however, that the line lay across 
dry upland country, and upon two occasions, unknowingly, he 
turned aside when within half a mile of a fair-sized stream which 
would have suited his purpose. It must have been about noon 
that day when the first hound spoke, and a village clock had just 
struck seven when the still galloping pack was stopped at last 
a liberal thirty miles from the kennels. 
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That was a young stag in his fifth year, about the age when 
deer run best before ‘ middle-aged spread’ reduces their speed. 
When viewed for the last time that night, he was standing on an 
eminence, his graceful proportions silhouetted against the sunset, 
looking back across the miles that he had traversed, twitching his 
sensitive ears as the last notes of the horn came down the wind, 
and listening—anxiously enough no doubt—for a renewal of that 
ominous haunting chorus which had dogged his steps for seven 
long hours. He was never seen again. What happened to him— 
or what happens to many another in a similar case—one cannot 
say. Whether asa rule they find their way home after resting for 
a day or two, or merely lie down and die in some quiet brake or 
corner of the woods where the leaves eventually cover them, is 
a matter for conjecture alone. Much, no doubt, depends upon 
circumstances. In my opinion, if a thoroughly exhausted deer 
succeeds in reaching deep water, the chances are all against his 
quitting it alive, whether discovered by his pursuers or not. In 
a previous article I described the case of the stag who many years 
ago took soil in a lonely Dartmoor stream after a run which must 
have been one of the greatest on record, and was discovered the 
next day half-frozen and lifeless ; and there is a very similar story 
concerning a fine set of antlers which I saw recently in a farm- 
house on the shores of Ullswater. The stag who bore them was 
found by the present owner of the horns stranded in a quiet little 
bay where the water barely covered him, and, though official 
stag-hunting is unknown in Westmorland, he had obviously 
sustained some mortal injury, and had taken to the lake in a last 
effort to escape from the unknown thing that he felt to be stealing 
upon him. 

Such instances, needless to say, are exceedingly rare. As a 
rather more than general rule, when deer ‘take soil’ they are 
found and killed, and perhaps, all considered, it is better so, their 
ultimate recovery in the event of escape being so uncertain. Quite 
the most objectionable feature of an otherwise noble sport is the 
final scene—the ‘ butcher-shop finish’ so deplored by the more 
sensitive or esthetic type of man or woman. That this final act 
is both necessary and desirable from a humane point of view, 
however, has been proved only too clearly upon those occasions 
when hounds, for lack of competent assistance, have pulled down 
their game unaided. Perhaps the least said about that the better. 

Comparatively few red deer are shot in the hunting districts. 
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There is a remarkably strong feeling against it, and though in his 
way far more harmful than a fox, the stag enjoys an even greater 
measure of protection. In heavily wooded country, where they 
become too numerous at times, they are occasionally taken in 
‘nets,’ or in a sort of wire snare set in their paths, by means of 
which a passing stag is caught by the horns and held powerless— 
an ignoble if necessary end. There is also another dodge for taking 
wild deer of every description—a simple but cruel trick, as its effect 
is to injure the animal to such an extent that ‘ she ’ can be followed 
up and despatched without difficulty. I will refrain from describing 
the actual method for reasons that any animal lover will understand 
and appreciate. 

It has struck me as curious that while deer are certainly 
indigenous tothe West, they play little or no part in the folk-lore 
of the district. In the North Country and Scotland, by way of 
contrast, they figure in many strange legends, of which Wordsworth’s 


‘White Doe of Rylstone’ affords one example. In Scottish 


mythology again, supernatural visitors while performing their 
errands upon Earth not infrequently take the form of a white stag. _ 
It was a white stag who lured the tyrannical ‘ Wild Huntsman’ 
to his doom, and in a similar guise there came the emissaries who 
conveyed to Thomas the Rhymer the summons to rejoin his royal 
mistress. In the modern rendering of the ancient ballad 
. . by Leader’s tide 

A selcouth sight they see— 

A hart and hind pace side by side, 

As white as snow on Fairnalie. 

Beneath the moon with gesture proud 

They stately move and slow ; 

Nor scare they at the gathering crowd, 

Who marvel as they go.’ 


Captain Tharpe in his ‘Rob Roy’ gives an amusing story of 
a ‘carted’ stag, who, when released for hunting, turned the tables 
in the most unexpected manner by charging the assembled field 
full tilt, scattering his would-be pursuers in every direction. 
Whether the anecdote is fact or fiction, I cannot say. It is true, 
however, that old stags occasionally develop an inconvenient 
irascibility, especially when confined to the limits of a park, and 
I well remember the case of one patriarch of the herd whose temper 
became so uncertain that it was considered advisable to destroy 
him. Doing so proved no easy matter, however, and he gave an 
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army of guns and beaters a hard day’s work before he was eventually 
brought down by an old keeper as wily as himself whom he was in 
the act of charging. 

There is a story told against a man whose taste for the original 
induced him to train a team of stags to draw a carriage, with 
which unique equipage he drove about the country in great style. 
All went well until one afternoon by unlucky chance he ran into 
a pack of harriers at check on the road. The sight and scent of 
such novel beasts of burden proved too much for the hounds. 
They gave instant chase, while the stags, as may be supposed, 
bolted incontinently, and, at the first corner, heedless of their 
driver’s efforts to restrain them, took the opposing fence in their 
stride with dire results to the carriage and occupant. The affair 
ended, I believe, without actual tragedy, but effectually cured that 
gentleman’s fancy for the unique in one respect at least. 


DoveLas GORDON. 
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HER ELDEST SON. 


BY ALICE LOWTHER. 


JEFFERSON BAWLE was misunderstood. It was his one claim to 
distinction ; and he preferred it constantly, in season and out, 
with a ponderous gusto. From his earliest infancy he had been 
mishandled, his childish errors exaggerated, his virtues overlooked. 
One incident he often recounted : he had been whipped for a fault 
uncommitted ; later, when his innocence was proved, he had been 
hauled from where he crouched, crying, under the table, and scolded 
for his silence—his ‘obduracy’ his father had called it—under 
accusation. Difficulties of disposition Jefferson admitted to 
possessing. ‘I’m a queer fellow,’ he would begin ; and thereupon, 
could he inveigle the unwary or too courteous into audience, he 
would descant by the hour together on the eccentricities and charms 
wherewith he believed himself so peculiarly endowed. ‘ Every 
man has his particular subject,’ said Gregory, the club theorist. 
‘Start him on that, get him really going, and he can’t be a bore— 
he’s too happy.’ That was before he met Jefferson. After two 
hours of the latter’s company he recanted. ‘ You’ve cured me,’ 
he admitted to the friend who had effected the introduction. ‘That 
Bawle’s the limit.’ He dropped into a chair and mopped his brow. 
‘What I don’t know about his habits would go into a nutshell. 
He starts the day with a bowl of hot milk, he mends his own woollies, — 
he wears woven night-shirts. Every evening, as a soporific, he 
does twenty minutes’ rug-making. My great aunt!’ 

With women Jefferson was not a success. Elderly dowagers 
liked to see him at their routs—‘ He is so distinguished-looking, my 
dear ’—but his partners found him exacting. Not that he asked 
much of them—only to listen and admire. Women, according to 
Jefferson, should be slim-ankled, round-wristed, sparing of speech, 
and reverent. Clever women, sarcastic women, he detested. He 
had never been in love. Once, when he was eighteen, he had pro- 
posed to a girl. It was in the spring, and the thing had happened 
violently, unexpectedly. He never could account for it. They 
had been sitting together in a wood, he talking as usual. She 
looked very sweet with her grave blue eyes and yellow hair. Then 
—it happened. The girl had been feeling depressed, her mind 
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flattened by so much listening; but this was her first proposal, 
and she was only sixteen. She blushed, wept a little, said she les: 
would ‘ think it over and ask mamma.’ Jefferson fidgeted unhappily, cot 
repentant already and weighing consequences. Followed a long yo 
journey home by bicycle. It came on to rain, the girl’s hair fell pai 
y out of curl, her skirts hung limp and draggled, her nose turned blue as 
1 with cold and misery. With every mile they travelled the youth’s ore 


heart sank lower ; and when at last, standing piteous and shivering git 
at her gate, she murmured, ‘ You'll come and see Father to-morrow, off 
! I suppose?’ Jefferson made up his mind. At midnight he left on 
H the town, and a few hours later found him at home. ‘A sudden to 


i whim,” he gave as explanation to his mother, but after breakfast pl 


he took his favourite brother for a walk. 

‘T’m in the deuce of a mess, old chap,’ he began ; and, when the He 
tale was told, ‘I don’t know what possessed me. I’d not the ab 
slightest intention of involving myself. I wouldn’t marry her for th 
worlds. She’s not my style.’ fo 

‘ What are you going to do?’ asked Jonathan. th 

‘ Er—well—I thought perhaps you’d write to her, Jon.’ of 

‘What! I?’ 1: 

‘Yes. Youseeit would beawkwardforme. Youcould explain.’ 

‘ Explain ! ’ to 
. ‘Don’t echo a fellow so. Tell her I was carried off my feet, 

that I’m young yet with my way to make, that it wouldn’t be fair tc 


for her to bind herself—you know.’ 
‘I dare say.’ Jonathan spoke crossly. They had been walking 


| a long time, and his crippled foot pained him. ‘I don’t see it’s Je 
a any concern of mine. You’ve behaved badly, and the least you fr 
a. can do is to own up and apologise.’ h 
4 A complacent smile bent Jefferson’s lips. After all—pleasing fc 
4 thought— he was a devil of a fellow with the girls. je 
i ‘Say what you like,’ he conceded graciously. ‘ If it’ll be easier, e 
you can slang me to her. I don’t mind, I shall understand. Come, 
4 Jon, old chap, don’t be selfish. It’s not often I ask anything of 
you.’ a 
j Jonathan looked at him curiously. This elder brother of his f 
t was a constant source of puzzlement to him. ‘I'll not write,’ he 
} said at last. ‘ I’ll have nothing to do with the business.’ i 
4 And to that he held. In the end no one wrote, and the girl 
q was left to explain away her abortive confidences at home as best J 


she might. 
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The incident had its value for Jefferson. It ‘taught him a 
lesson,’ as he often averred. Henceforth he avoided private inter- 
course with girls of his own class—‘ I’m such an impulsive fellow, 
you know ’—and confined his amatory attentions for the most 
part to shop-girls and the lower type of clerk in whom a kiss and 
a smile from one of his kind raised no vision of bride-cake and 
orange-blossom. His fastidiousness suffered many a shock. Shop- 
girls’ hands are not irreproachable ; nor, the first strangeness worn 
off, did he find his clerks specially patient or respectful. With 
one of these girls he experimented far into intimacy, even writing 
to her once during an absence from the City. Her reply com- 
pleted his disillusionment. 

‘Women!’ he cried. ‘A selfish, self-centred lot! See this.’ 
He waved two closely-written sheets in Jonathan’s face. ‘ All 
about herself. Herself—ugh! Not a word about me. And after 
the letter I wrote her, about my plans, and the new job I’ve applied 
for, and next week’s interview. I tell you I “opened out” to 
that girl, laid bare my soul. And this is my reward. An account 
of a dance, a description of her dress and partners. Ingrate! 
I might have known.’ 

Jonathan muttered something about sauce adding zest alike 
to gander and goose. 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Jefferson stiffly. ‘Are you trying 
to be funny ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Jonathan, and picked up a paper. 

Jefferson scowled and walked away. He got on better with 
Jonathan than with any of his brothers. An occasional brusquerie 
from him he could pardon. Physically and mentally so inferior, 
he considered it natural that the cripple should envy his more 
fortunate brother. Jefferson not only condoned the supposed 
jealousy, he liked Jonathan the better for it: it fanned his self- 
esteem. He even permitted Jonathan a rare criticism of his 
conduct. 

‘ You’ve treated Mother shamefully,’ declared Jonathan when, 
after a twelvemonth’s silence, Jefferson returned home—in time 
for his mother’s funeral. ‘ Why didn’t you write ?’ 

‘I was busy.’ Jefferson smoothed an imaginary crease from 
his new black waistcoat. 

‘ All these months Mother’s been worrying about you,’ continued 
Jonathan. 

‘ First time that’s happened,’ sneered Jefferson. 
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‘You might have been dead. We didn’t know. We couldn’t 
have traced you now if it hadn’t been for Ayreton.’ 

‘So that’s where you got my address? I hope to goodness——’ 

‘You needn’t be afraid of your precious skin. I was very 
careful. “ Don’t let Mr. Ayreton know he’s not written,” she said. 
“Tt might do him harm. Pretend we’ve lost the address.” I put 
off writing as long as I dared. A pity I wrote at all, it seems.’ 
Jonathan broke off, choking. 

Jefferson turned on him swiftly. 

‘ That’s enough, Jon,’ he said. ‘Il bear no more, even from 
you. You were bound to write to me. Of course I’m sorry there 
was need, but if I’d been treated properly you’d have been hearing 
from me. As for Ayreton, we all know he thought Mother perfect. 
And no wonder! She was all honey and spice to him. If she’d 
been like that to me, things would have been different. Other 
mothers think their sons can do no wrong. She was just the 
opposite ; always conning my faults, for ever on the nag. Soldiers 
are supposed to have deserved well of their country. Apparently 
she didn’t think I deserved well of anybody.’ 

‘ For shame, Jeff! How can you—-now? And you know she 
never nagged.’ 

‘Stuff with your “now.” Because a person’s dead, must 
one lie about her? Of course she nagged. At me, anyhow. 
Perpetually. When I was home last—yes, you shall listen: you 
started the discussion, and you'll hear my side! I'd just been 
demobbed, you’ll remember, and I was home six weeks. To hear 
her, all those weeks I never did a right thing. I got up late, 
I played the piano at the wrong time, I made unnecessary work 
for the servants, I absented myself from prayers, I didn’t attend 
chapel, etc., etc. And all her grumbling was in Father’s name, 
forsooth! He didn’t like it, he didn’t approve. Sheer bunkum. 
He never complained.’ 

‘Not to you, perhaps. He did to her—and to us.’ 

‘So you say.’ Jefferson’s face was ugly. ‘ Father’s always 
served for bogey. But this is the point. She came to the station 
to see me off. A beastly morning it was. And all the way there 
she groused—groused, clutching at my arm and gasping—you 
remember how short-breathed she was? There was I going away 
—perhaps for months—anyhow, to make a new start. You'd 
have thought she’d have wanted to hearten me up a bit. Anybody 
else would have known that wasn’t the time for grumbling—what- 
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ildn’t ever I'd done. A fellow needs to take a pleasant impression away 
with him. And at the station she cried. Yes, actually cried. 
or Stood there, the tears running down her cheeks, begging me to be 
‘“ “ different.” Different! And a chap I knew—my old orderly 
bir as a matter of fact—in the carriage, listening. What must he have ° 
I i thought ? That’s the kind of thing a fellow remembers. I’ve 
a be ; never been so uncomfortable in my life. I made up my mind then 
: that, once I got away, I’d keep away. “If she feels like that,” 
I thought, “the less she sees of me the better she’ll be pleased.” 
Seat So that’s the explanation of my silence. And now you know.’ 
ta Throughout this harangue Jonathan had stood very still, his 
. hands clenched behind his back, his hot eyes fixed on a spot on 
ries the opposite wall. Well he remembered the day of which Jefferson 


* spoke. He had followed mother and son to the station himself, 
ther keeping behind and out of sight. Then he had waited for her. 
the After a full ten minutes she had come. He saw her now, tottering 
shai weakly up the blustery street: his mother, her brave eyes tear- 
ntl blinded, her scant breath broken with most cruel sobs. ‘Jon,’ 
“~ she had moaned, seeing him, ‘dear Jon’; then, with a piteous 
she effort at self-control, ‘Take me home, Jon.’ . . . And it was she, 
she at whose frailty and tenderness her son must sneer and carp ! 
=" Such bitter rage, such fierce anger shook the soul of Jonathan 
, Bawle that he durst not move. Presently another memory rose. 
a They were in a room together, he and she. It was the night before 
an the end. He was kneeling at her bedside, watching the loved face 
wea dim slowly to death. 
my ‘Jon,’ she pleaded, ‘help me. I’ve only you. Phil and Hal 
tw haven’t patience. You understand. It’s Jeff, Jon. I leave him 
bse to you. He’s lonely, dear. Don’t cut him off. When I’m gone, 
“ let him feel there’s someone who cares.’ 
we She stopped, gasping ; and he gave her to drink from a cup on 
the table. 


‘ He’s difficult,’ she struggled on. ‘ He’s always been like that. 
He had a hard childhood. Perhaps I was wrong, it wasn’t easy 


ys to know the best. He could never bear reproof. But I loved him 
- —him and you, my first-born and my last. The others are good 
- lads. Stand together, you two.’ 

= ‘I’ve tried, Mother, indeed I have.’ 

af ‘Don’t I know it, dear? Haven’t I watched? Go on trying, 
Jon. Be patient with him. Don’t condemn, don’t criticise. 
y When you can’t agree, be silent. It’s the only way. He’s so 
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headstrong.’ Her eyes widened. ‘Jon,’ she whispered. ‘ There'll 
come a time—I’ve always known it—when he'll need someone, 
when the proud heart of him will yearn for a breast on which to 
weep.’ And suddenly she stretched out her thin arms. ‘Oh, 
Jeff, Jeff,’ she wailed. ‘And I shan’t be there. Jeff. My baby 

Slowly Jonathan turned to his brother. Anger in him lay 
dead. There was grief in his face, and an infinite pity. 

Jefferson was in full spate. He was recalling an incident of 
his childhood. ‘I was unjustly treated,’ he ended. ‘ Mother 
never understood me.’ 

‘Her task was not easy,’ said Jonathan. ‘You forget Father. 
For Mother, duties often clashed.’ 

‘I forget nothing. And I repeat—injustice is unpardonable, 
especially to children. Poor little brats! They don’t ask to be 
born. Justice is surely their due.’ 

‘Theoretically. Perfect justice, I often think, predicates 
omniscience, if not omnipotence. Most children have something 
to forgive their parents.’ 

‘ Now you are talking. And I, more than most.’ 

‘Jeff,’ said Jonathan, ‘I’ve something to tell you. About 
Mother. You couldn’t have known how much she loved you, how 
constantly you were in her thoughts. Never a day passed that 
she did not ask for you, long for your coming. Her last words 
were for you. “ My dearest love to Jeff,” she said. If you’d heard 
her voice, seen the look in her eyes.’ . . . 

For a moment Jefferson stared blankly at the speaker, then he 
turned aside, but not before Jonathan had seen the odd trembling 
of his lower lip. A trick of their mother’s, that. Jonathan had 
often been struck by it. It seemed queer that of all her sons, it 
should be in Jefferson that so pathetic and quaint a mannerism 
should reappear. 

‘Tm sorry I was away,’ said Jefferson at last in a gruff voice. 
‘I'd have come if I’d known.’ He moved restlessly about the 
room, fingering the ornaments, straightening the pictures. ‘ It’s 
natural, I suppose, she should think most of me,’ he muttered, 
‘though it’s a pity she didn’t show it.’ Then, in a louder voice, 
“Tl tell you one thing, Jon. It’s precious little any of you will 
see of me in the future.’ 

Jonathan forbore to retort. 

‘ You know the home’s to be broken up,’ he said. 
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‘No? How’s that? Phil and Hal are married, of course; 
but there’s you. You'll stay on?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ But what about the old man ?’ 

‘He'll be all right.’ 

‘ But—er—do you think you ought to leave him? Oh, very 
well. Noconcernofmine. J wouldn’tstop. But you’ve reckoned 
to be such a stickler for duty.’ ‘ 

Jonathan made no reply. 

Jefferson threw himself into an armchair. 

‘Think Father will marry again?’ he inquired airily. ‘I’ve 
been wondering. There are more unlikely things. She’s left 
everything to him, hasn’t she ?’ 

‘He wished it, and there wasn’s much.’ 

‘True. It’s the principle, though. If he were to marry 
again——’ 

Jonathan made an abrupt movement, and knocked over a 
table. 

Frowning, Jefferson watched him replace it. ‘A fellow can’t 
help thinking,’ he grumbled. And suddenly he broke into 
passionate challenge. ‘You are blaming, criticising. Yes, you 
are. Allthetime. Ican tell by youreyes. Listen, then. Mother 
wasn’t the only reason I didn’t come home. She annoyed me, 
but she never made me feel ashamed. Ashamed of myself, I mean. 
Now Father does. It’s our common blood, I suppose. When he’s 
at his worst I can’t feel unconcerned. He draws me into it, involves 
me against my will. In a way it’s as if J were voicing his spleen, 
yelling his farragoes of abusive nonsense. As if J were acting the 
damned idiot.’ 

Jonathan listened intently ; he was trying to understand. 

‘ You mean,’ he said slowly, feeling his way, ‘ you are conscious 
in yourself of latencies, potentialities ... ? I think I know. I’ve 
felt it sometimes. Rather like seeing yourself caricatured.’ 

‘Oh ho! So you know. “ Yourself caricatured.”’ That’s 
good. Well, a fellow’s got to preserve his self-respect. I couldn’t 
do it if I lived at home. How’s it possible amidst a crowd of cari- 
catures ?—your own word! I went once into a place they called 
“The Halls of Mirth.” I never felt less amused in my life. Such 
places shouldn’t be allowed: they are an abomination, an 
obscenity! It was full of mirrors—contorted mirrors. On every 
side you saw yourselfi—horrid grinning images, all some way twisted, 
VOL. LXII.—NO. 372, N.S. 47 
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distorted, deformed, yet all bearing a maddening resemblance, each 
to each, and all to you. Ugh! It made me sick. And that’s 
how I feelathome, It’s the scrap of likeness that does the mischief, 
Strangers can’t humiliate as relatives can. I tell you if I lived long 
at home I should commit suicide. I couldn’t help it.’ 

‘ Aren’t you pushing it rather far?’ asked Jonathan gently. 
‘Father’s queer, I know. Sti 

‘It’s not only father,’ persisted Jefferson, iron-shod and 
arrogant. ‘ He’s the worst, admit. But him alone I could stand. 
It’s the family taken together. It’s Phil, Hal, yes, and you! You 
and I get on all right, of course. All the same I couldn’t live with 
you. Ina month you'd kill my self-respect. You—you are like 
a weakness precipitated. You can’t help it, I know. I’m not 
blaming you, mind. I’m just telling you.’ 

A moment, Jonathan stared at him. - He had the sensation of 
one in whose face a door has been sharply slammed. Then suddenly 
he laughed. After all, it was only Jefferson. .. . 

“Thank Heaven for the Halls of Mirth,’ he said. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF A GREAT CGANOEIST. 


Some time ago, when scanning the pages of CoRNHILL, the mention 
of one Macgregor and a canoe caught my eye, and at the same . 
time called up memories of long ago. I cannot for the life of me 
recollect the date of that CorNHILL or in what connexion mention 
of Mac was made. Like the individual in a once famous song 
who was pursuing an elusive chord, I have sought but I seek it 
vainly, that reference I want. Yet again, like a Bishop of mine 
acquaintance, a resourceful man, who in the prologue of a sermon 
affirmed ‘As St. Paul says,’ which phrase he repeated several 
times but with clever variations, while turning the pages of the New 
Testament backwards and forwards to gain time in seeking his 
reference, he exclaimed, ‘ Never mind whatSt. Paul says—we know 
it’s there’! Unless I am dreaming about what I thought I saw in 
CoRNHILL, the arrival of which magazine from my local agent is 
looked forward to with the greatest interest and pleasure, I, too, 
know that among the many volumes of CoRNHILL on my shelves, 
the reference is there, and that if the Editor does not turn me down, 
he will find it. This I recollect, that as the name of Macgregor 
caught my eye, my mind raced back over a long space of years to 
a front room in a grey square house on a terrace commanding 
a splendid view of old Grimsby harbour in the Isles of Scilly. In 
that room a family of boys and girls at breakfast, the morning, 
a sparkling one, the colouring of the sea and islands dotted about 
upon its surface glorious ; though I doubt whether we youngsters 
were thinking much of scenery, one thing is certain, we were all 
excitement about a visitor who had landed in a canoe at New 
Grimsby on the previous evening. We were debating as to whether 
or no the famous man named Macgregor had paddled from Penzance 
to the islands. My father, knowing much about canoes, said No; 
that the hero of the hour and his canoe had been conveyed to 
St. Mary’s Island by steamer, and that from there the great man had 
paddled to Tresco, a not unrisky passage for a canoe even in good 
weather. We listened all ears to what the head of the house had 
to relate, and learned that he and John Macgregor were to paddle 
to Bryher island that morning. Of course, we wanted badly to go 
and see the start, as also how the pater and his canoe would shape 
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alongside the hero, my father himself being no mean knight of the 
paddle. His own canoe, the Hirene, was decidedly fast, and the 
master of the house had done some adventurous stunts in rough 
weather and made good going in smooth waters, of which we were 
justly proud. However, morning lessons, which perhaps were not 
very successful that day, forbade a visit to the beach before noon 
at least. But I, as the eldest of the boys, rushed away hot haste 
about 12.30 P.M. in time to see the two canoes coming along merrily 
side by side, dancing in a choppy tide race, the pater evidently bent 
on giving his half-section a run for his money: and Mac, with his 
easy graceful swinging stroke, keeping level but not having things 
entirely his own way. I was soon at the water-side waiting to 
lend a hand in beaching the canoes, and for the first time had the 
great privilege of handling the beautifully built and delicately lined 
little Rob Roy. My recollection of her master in those early seventies 
was that of a well-built dapper man of middle height, with well- 
shaped arms hard as steel, a pleasant face, and easy manner. 

After the lapse of all these years, I remember my pride when 
Macgregor asked me to help him carry his canoe up the beach ; and 
how he was at pains to show me the proper method in doing this. 
I was to be careful to throw an arm over and behind the nose and 
grasp the forefoot firmly in my hand. I was not unacquainted with 
this method, a fact, in spite of my youthful pride, I wisely kept to 
myself in the rapture of helping the great man bear his beautiful 
burden beyond high-water mark. Again, I recollect how the 
glistening oak planking, mahogany top streak and cedar deck 
appealed to my vision and aroused my admiration, and how light 
seemed the Rob Roy to a small but muscular boy as he strutted 
proudly up the beach with his arm embracing that precious boat. 
Then the three of us walked up the hill to the parsonage, for my 
father was curate of Tresco, and the boy of ten or eleven, ears all 
attention, listened while his two elders discoursed on canoes and 
canoeing, a conversation continued when Macgregor honoured the 
family circle with his presence at luncheon. 

It was from these conversations that the pater and his son 
learned some useful lessons in the art of building and propelling 
canoes, which bore fruit in the years to come; but more of this 
anon. 

Macgregor, with his Rob Roy model, set a type of canoe, not 
only beautiful to look upon, but fast and easily propelled, and one 
which could weather a pretty heavy sea when skilfully handled, 
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as I have proved by experience. Well do I recall the thrill of 
mounting up and shooting down great walls of sea water. What 
sport it was! and the memory stirs me still. Then there were those 
delightful experiences of swiftly gliding over a slightly rippled 
surface and the gentle chortle of the water on the bows—when 
running before the breeze with ‘the muslin’ set. Or when a 
venturesome boy would lie outside the well-coaming to counteract 
a heavy list while the canoe was ‘ on the wind "—or again, near the 
landing-stage, the same boy, for swank, with paddle for a balance 
pole, would walk from nose to nose upon the deck without a shake 
or slip. At other times paddling along past the likely places for 
a bite while whiffing for pollack, and catching many a one with 
artificial bait made of rubber tubing from a baby’s feeding bottle. 
Those were days to have lived through and remember ! 

But to return to John Macgregor, whom I saw for the first time 
that day over fifty years ago on Tresco, Isles of Scilly. From that 
day and for many days to come he was my hero, and I pored over 
his book ‘ The Voyage of the Rob Roy,’ which dealt with his adven- 
tures in a little yawl. I have said that his talks on that memorable 
day had an important bearing on the canoeing experiences of my 
father, his canoe, and myself. The Hirene, which accompanied | 
Macgregor to and from the Island of Bryher, was named after 
a sister of mine who died in infancy, whose namesake, however, 
lived through many vicissitudes, and I may be pardoned for in- 
dulging in her history. We were living at Bexhill-on-Sea, in 
a house owned by a Mrs. Scrivens. Behind the house was a garden, 
and at the bottom of the garden some stables and washhouses. 
In one of these my father, helped by one of his pupils called Wallace, 
afterwards a successful sheep farmer in New Zealand, built the 
Eirene. She was constructed of pine planks and had a canvas 
deck, and when finished was bright varnished. She was built to 
hold two persons, and was about twenty feet long with a beam of 
about three feet. He and Wallace had a good deal of fun and 
wholesome exercise out of their effort paddling up to Hastings or 
down to Eastbourne. On one occasion my father was coming 
back from Hastings alone. A freshening breeze from the south 
produced a ‘ nasty tumble ’ on the sea, so he determined on making 
a landing a mile from home. Seated on the shingle deeply enthralled 
in a book was a gentleman, whose studies were suddenly broken into 
as the Eirene, coming in beautifully on the crest of a wave, shot 
up the beach close to his feet. Angry at being so unexpectedly 
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disturbed, he rose to his feet exclaiming, ‘Good Lord, sir, where the 
D—— did youcome from? You've frightened me almost to death.’ 
He then made some remarks about the danger to a weak heart, and 
it took the offender some time to pacify his victim. 

When we left Bexhill for Penzance en route for Tresco, there 
was no railway truck in those days long enough to accommodate 
the canoe, so she was sawn in half. The sawn ends got badly split 
in transit, and the owner decided to make the Firene a one-man 
canoe by cutting two feet out of each half and joining the two 
butts together. This he managed excellently, though it rather 
spoilt her lines and her stability, but not her pace. This was her 
condition when she paced the Rob Roy. Later, on Macgregor’s 
advice, she was fitted with watertight bulkheads, decked with wood, 
the after deck made longer than the fore, so as to bring the sitter’s 
weight right amidships, and that the weight of his feet might bring 
her an inch down by the head when not under way. All this, and 
@ properly made and fitted apron made her not only seaworthy and 
comfortable, but increased her speed. Given good going lines, 
a man who sits still with his back pressed home on the back board 
by reason of the thrust of his feet against the stretcher, using his 
arms alternately as fulcrum and lever, and keeping his canoe on 
even keel when moving—this is the secret of pace, and also of ease 
to the paddler. 

On looking back, and from my own experience in the next few 
years, I can see how it was that in the hands of a shipwright, also 
a Macgregor, I think—a rather tall, spare, and wiry man, long- 
armed and muscular, who used an adze with wonderful skill—the 
Eirene became famous in canoe races on the course between Penryn 
and Falmouth. Of this I shall say more presently. 

The mention of this skilled artisan recalls the fact that he and 
the pater built a funny little punt to be used in boarding the mission 
yawl, which was moored in the river off Flushing, the town in which 
we thenlived. The punt was nine feet long, with a beam of five feet, 
and was ‘ double-ended,’ as it is called. I personally had a great 
deal of fun out of this boat. Hearing of sliding seats then coming 
into use, but never having seen one, I made one of my own and 
fitted the punt therewith, and attained some skill in its use, as also 
in sculling. Our boatman, a Royal Naval pensioner, a big man, 
and then not as nimble as he once may have been, and further, an 
A.B. of H.M. Navy of that date, noted for treating the smallest 
craft like a line-of-battle ship, was not so fortunate with my new 
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invention. One day he sat down somewhat uneasily on the slider 
built to fit the proportions of a boy, shipped his sculls and started 
with a mighty pull. Away shot the slider over the stops, and 
down went Harris, for that was his name, on his back; his head 
bumped down on the punt’s bow and a nose dive followed. What- 
ever he may have wished to exclaim about boys and their new- 
fangled contraptions was apparently swallowed up in surprise, and 
on this occasion ‘ there weren’t no words for it.’ Fearing, however 
a reaction, we avoided for the next day or two any reference to the 
contretemps, and I personally had to set about the restoration of 
my latest idol. 

Our mechanic friend Macgregor took a great fancy to the 
Eirene, and became in a very short while an expert canoeist. His 
paddle work was, as his namesake’s, beautiful to watch. His 
powers of endurance were great, and he prepared himself for his 
first canoe race at the Falmouth regatta, a great event in those 
days! In dead weight the Eirene was heavier than any of her 
competitors, but she left them half a mile behind. The event 
caused much excitement and debate, and the conclusion arrived at 
was that a man with those arms was bound to win. 

The following year a canoe was built which was to wipe the 
eye of the Hirene, then painted black to hide her many scars and 
middle joint. The new canoe, built, I think, in Penryn and weigh- 
ing, it was reported, not more than 30 lbs., was hailed with delight 
and promised to do wonders. We ourselves, I think, expected our 
canoe to be beaten, but when on the race day she arrived opposite 
Flushing, she was leading by half a mile, and later the would-be 
sprinter gave up the race. The vision of that tiny slip of a thing 
carrying no way between the strokes of the paddle, while the 
Eirene skimmed on her way like an arrow, is with me still. The 
secret of the difference was that in the thirty-pounder the man was 
sitting abaft the beam and his boat was ‘sucking by the stern’ 
and dragging on his arms. The enterprising gentleman was not 
in possession of John Mac’s tip about the importance of ‘ trim by 
the head.’ I have no doubt that this observation has long since 
become an axiom of canoeing knowledge. But I have witnessed 
the fault of ‘ trim by the stern’ and its baneful effect on pace and 
ease many times in later years, and have marvelled at the repeated 
blunder, which, however, supplies me with an excuse for noticing 
the point here at some length. 

About the time of which I am writing, my father, always, I fear, 
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more prone to spend than to save money, was smitten with a desire 
to possess a new type of canoe then beginning to be popular and 
styled the Nautilus, introduced by W. Baden-Powell. In model 
this craft was more like what is known as the ‘ Canadian canoe,’ 
but fitted with watertight bulkheads and decked fore and aft, 
the deck being more highly domed than that of the Rob Roy. The 
Nautilus was a roomy and comfortable craft, and would stand a lot 
of rough weather, but being flat-floored and high at the prow, 
propulsion against a head breeze was hard labour and progress 
slow. For sailing purposes she was capital, especially when running 
a point or two free, and many a pleasant hour the writer has spent 
in this, to him; enchanting sport. The Nautilus was useful in long 
trips, because there was room in her well for storing quite a con- 
siderable amount of food and change of clothing. Her carrying 
power came into requisition one night in Falmouth Harbour, when 
my father and two young men were returning from a trip to Truro, 
each in his own canoe. Somewhere near where the old Ganges 
was moored in those days, a steam tug with a ketch in tow overtook 
the trio, one of whom, with more enterprise than forethought, 
conceived the idea of a cheap tow. Paddling into line behind the 
tug, the mild youth caught hold of the tow rope, which was a long 
one, and within easy reach of his position, and I presume steering 
the canoe with the paddle in his free hand. He had not realised 
that a tow line does not always remain at the same level, and when 
the time came round for the next ‘ surge,’ he was suddenly jerked 
upwards, and in his struggle over went the frail canoe and down 
came her late occupant in the water. I am perfectly certain that 
when he rose to the surface, and before striking out to avoid the 
oncoming ketch, he must have stopped to smooth his middle- 
parted hair, for it was the invariable habit of this sleek young man 
to do so when emerging from a dive in the sea. A shout of ‘man 
overboard’ from the lookout on the ketch brought the tug to 
a standstill, and from both tug and ketch came forth a torrent of 
invectives on the head, vitals, and hands, not to say the progenitors, 
of the hapless youth ; such terms as ‘no sailor of the Royal N.’ 
would have used. His paddle had gone astray in the dark and 
could not be found. The tug skipper would see himself in torment 
before he deviated from his —— course to oblige a —— fool, etc. 
So the ‘demned moist, uncomfortable body ’ was taken on board 
the Nautilus, and my father had the pleasure of carrying a passenger 
who could not pull his weight, and towing his canoe in addition for 
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ire the next four or five miles, a tough job, witnessing, however, to the 
nd utility of the Nautilus. 
Jel My father was then chaplain of St. Andrew’s Waterside Mission 
e,” for the port of Falmouth. Our next move was from Falmouth 
ft, to Talland, and on leaving the former place the Nauéilus was sold, 
he and our friend the shipwright became the proud possessor of the 
lot Eirene. Talland Bay was not suitable for canoeing, so the new 
W, vicar and his son built a four-oar rowing-boat, in which a quartet 
88 of two girls and two boys made many a trip to Looe, Polperro, and 
ng even Fowey. We all pulled our weight, and that, I venture to say, 
nt not without some skill and form. While at Talland I recollect one 
ng day seeing in the offing the Great Eastern for the first and last time. 
n- She was on her way to Whitehaven to be broken up, I think. 
ng Three years later we found ourselves at Torbay, where the 
en pater became head of the Seamen’s Orphan Home and chaplain of - 
0, missions to seamen. Here we had the run of the 18-ton mission 
es yawl, of a Hans Busk lifeboat presented to the Home, our own 
ok four-oar, and, joy of joys, a real Rob Roycanoe. I may be pardoned 
it, I hope, if I leave for a short space the subject of the Rob Roy and 
he refer to the Hans Busk. She was a long, rather low boat, with 
1g pretty lines, and much lighter in weight than the National Lifeboat 
ig type, but had the raised bulkheads fore and aft to make her self- 
ad. righting in case of a capsize. There were lockers all round her sides 
n filled with airtight copper canisters to give buoyancy in case she 
od filled. We manned her with a crew of six of the senior boys from 
oO the Home, whom we trained in rowing and elementary seamanship. 
at In this craft we visited the ships when in the Bay for the purpose 
e of holding services and distributing literature. Sometimes we 
e- visited other places on the coast to attend public meetings organised 
0 in the interests of the Home and its finance. A memorable visit 
n was to Exeter, where an important meeting was to be held, and the 
0 chaplain thought that the presence of a healthy crew of boys who 
of had faced the perils of the deep would be a practical illustration of 
3, the work being done for the orphans of seamen. We started on 
y a Sunday morning late in March in tow of a fishing smack which 
d was to take us to Exmouth Bar. A strong cold north-west breeze 
t was blowing, so that the smack was carrying her small winter 
%. mainsail. Some tacking had to be done, and we arrived off 
d Exmouth about 3 p.M., when a terrific squall came down the valley 
r of the Exe. So fierce was the wind that as we hove to until the 
r squall had spent itself, the smack, a deep-keeled stiff craft of 15 tons, 
i 
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lay over to starboard until the water lapped the little hatchway in 
the centre of her deck. She lay like a thing stricken and lifeless 
for five minutes or more, while rigging and halyards became coated 
with sleet and ice. The storm passed quickly away, and we were 
able to man the boat, cross the bar, and after a toughish pull reach, 
in the failing light of a cheerless evening, the first lock of the canal. 
There, in the well-known little inn, we spent a cosy night, having, 
until bedtime, been entertained by a voluble host fond of the sound 
of his own voice and of spinning yarns. In this respect I am bound 
to say he was well seconded by the pater. The lifeboat having 
sprung a slight leak, our first morning duty was to bail out iced 
water. Wasn’t it cold! We soon warmed ourselves, however, 
by acting tow-horse on the side path. 

After passing the little town of Topsham, still proud, I hope, of 
having furnished two ships for Drake’s fleet, there is to be seen one 
of the finest views of Exeter, with its noble cathedral standing out 
magnificently. Well warmed by our run, we tumbled aboard the 
boat and rowed into Exeter in style, and, if I remember rightly, had 
a jolly good lunch. The public meeting at night in our honour was 
packed, and the chaplain did not miss the opportunity of making 
capital out of the hardihood of orphan boys who had come to 
Exeter at great risk through an awful storm thai had lost the lives 
of 500 men in the foundering of the Eurydice off the Wight, while 
we lay off Exmouth Bar, in the same squall, which, owing to its 
destructive work, had cast a gloom over the whole land. I well 
recollect the sadness of the faces of the people of Exeter when 
we arrived, and where we heard for the first time the sad news of 
the fate of the gallant ship and her crew. Our return voyage to 
Brixham was uneventful. After leaving the canal we set the lugsail, 
and with a smart breeze on the quarter reached home in excellent 
time. 

To return to canoeing. As there were no canoe races at either 
the Torquay or Brixham Regattas that I can recollect, I had no 
opportunity of trying the speed of the Rob Roy against sister crafts. 
But there is an episode that may be worth mentioning. I had to 
deliver a letter to an owner of one of the yachts in Torquay harbour. 
It was a fine morning and the bay was calm. Feeling fit, and with 
muscles in good trim, I determined on a time race on my own. 
The distance from Brixham to Torquay is nearly five miles. I was 

forty-one minutes going over, and returned in forty. Whether this 
is fast as canoes go or not I do not know, as I have never timed 
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canoe races, but it struck me as fair good going. The memory of it 
lingers after six-and-forty years, for it was almost my last spin 
before leaving for South Africa, where I have dwelt ever since, and 
where life of a more serious nature and absorbing duties, not to say 
growing years and diminished strength, have made such pleasurable 
exploits things of the long past. 

On two of my visits to the Old Country, however, I have at 
Oxford enjoyed a spin in a Canadian canoe, and on each occasion, 
having had a companion with me, we adopted the double-ended 
paddle, one of us sitting right forward and the other in the stern 
of the canoe. In this fashion, the flash of the up blades simul- 
taneously on opposite sides of the boat is not only a pretty sight 
and ease to the operator decidedly greater, but the pace, if required, 
is much better. Such in my humble experience is the par excellence 
of propulsion and enjoyment in the art of manipulating the Canadian 
canoe. But for the single individual, whose delight is in a small 
craft propelled by hand—for pleasure, ease, and observation—the 
Rob Roy of the early seventies still holds the premier place, and in 
moments of blissful contentment he will be lacking in both historic 
interest and gratitude if he fails to whisper ‘ Good old Mac.’ 


C. E. Mayo. 
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‘ Aout a week after,’ the Queen continued, ‘ when upon maturer 
deliberation she had done everything about the basin that I would 
have her, I told her we should be good friends again ; but could 
not help adding in a little more serious voice that I owned of all 
my servants I had least expected, as I had least deserved it, such 
treatment from her, when she knew that I had held her up at a 
time when it was in my power, if I had pleased, at any hour of the 
day, to let her drop through my fingers—thus ! ’ 


To what occasion the Queen refers in the last sentence is un- 
known, but it is to be noted that she made this confidence to Lord 
Hervey not only after Mrs. Howard had left her service, but after 
the latter’s second marriage had, for reasons that will be explained, 
greatly embittered the Queen’s feelings towards her. This explains 
the acidity of her Majesty’s tone. Lord Trevor, at this time Lord 
Privy Seal, was Mrs. Howard’s cousin: he had been Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, and therefore, both as a business man and as 
her friend, he was a person to whom she would naturally turn for 
advice. 

Upon the question of etiquette, it is probable that the ceremony 
of kneeling while the Queen washed her hands was new to the 
Bedchamber woman—in other words that she had not had to do 
this for the Princess. The fact that she so passionately, and as it 
seems, so unreasonably resented it, goes far to prove that her private 
troubles and the disappointment of her friends’ hopes had in these 
early months of the reign chafed a spirit which was usually so 
placid. A little later we find her inquiring of Lady Masham, who 
in Queen Anne’s reign had filled the office, what were the precise 
duties of a Bedchamber woman, and we have Lady Masham’s 
letter, explaining that when the Queen washed her hands the page 
of the back-stairs set down the basin and ewer on the side-table, 
and the Bedchamber woman then placed it before the Queen and 
knelt on the other side of the table over against the Queen, the 
Lady of the Bedchamber only looking on. The Bedchamber woman 
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then poured the water upon the Queen’s hands. The Queen seems 
therefore to have been in the right. 

As to the £1200 a year which Mr. Howard demanded—not, be 
it observed, of the King but of the Queen—it is certain that though 
the Queen refused to pay it, it was paid. A pension of that amount 
was granted to him, and with the public the King had the credit 
of paying it. But to some retiring pension Mr. Howard, who had 
been Groom of the Chamber to the late King for thirteen years, 
must have had a claim ; nor can we omit to notice that £1200 was 
the precise difference between the £2000 a year which the Queen 
asserted was paid to Mrs. Howard by the Prince, and the £3200 
which was paid to her by the King. We may surmise that this 
sum, whencesoever it came, was paid through his wife, as one of 
the terms of a formal agreement for separation which was made 
about this time. 

Of the agitation of Mrs. Howard’s spirits at this crisis we have a 
further glimpse in a letter written to her by Pope. 


Your letter [he says] gives me great disquiet. I wish to God 
any method were soon taken to put you out of this uneasy torment- 
ing situation. You, that I know feel even too delicately upon 
trifling occasions, must (I am sensible) do it to a deep degree upon 
one so near and tender to you. And yet as to the last thing that 
troubles you (the odd usage of Mr. Howard to his son) I will fain 
hope some good may be derived from it. It may turn him to a 
reflection that possibly his mother may be yet worse used than 
himself and make him think of some means to comfort himself in 
comforting her. 


This is one of the few references to her son, later the tenth Earl 
of Suffolk, that appears in the ‘Suffolk Correspondence.’ Whether 
he took his father’s part or not he seems to have counted for strangely 
little in her life. He made no great figure in the world, and dying 
at an early age predeceased his mother by many years. 

To her father’s family Mrs. Howard’s attachment was close, 
and one of the few boons she did gain was a peerage for her brother, 
Sir John Hobart. He was created Lord Hobart, his being the first 
peerage given in the new reign. It is alleged that she strained her 
influence to obtain an earldom for her friend, Lord Bathurst, that 
this in the general wreck of her friends’ hopes was considered a 
final test of her influence, and that she failed. But there is no 
trustworthy evidence of the fact, while there is proof that Lord 
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Bathurst was well aware that it was to the Queen that they must the 
look who wanted anything. her 
Her decline in favour, as it had begun with the opening of the imp 
reign, so it progressed with it. The King grew ever cooler towards to tl 
her, moved no doubt partly by her loyalty to her old friends, which ] 
to him was disaffection, partly by the influence of Walpole, who gaze 
watched, suspected, and thwarted her, and whose weight with his that 
Master grew greater with each year. She was entering her forties, of t 
her good looks were on the wane: and she must have sorely felt prid 
the change, which the behaviour of the Court daily brought home and 
to her. She must have begun to foresee that her position might atiol 
become untenable, and probably she already appreciated the irks 
wisdom of retreat. We find her complaining much of her deafness om 
and of the headaches that disabled her; and as early as 1728 she and 
appears to have offered her resignation. In 1729 we find Lady : 
. Hervey (her old friend Molly Lepell) writing : — 
I very much applaud your discretion in retiring whenever you h pie 
behold the clouds gather: but I own I suspect you of bragging M 
when you tell me of avoiding the sunshine ; to my certain know- ; “ 
ledge that is a precaution that has long been unnecessary ; no, “> 
indeed, my dear Madam, the sun has not directed one beam on you pr 
a great while. You may freeze in the dog-days for all the warmth Ths 
you will find from our Sol. J 
But the Queen still valued her, probably with an eye to keeping a ; 
other and more dangerous competitors at a distance, and still = 


supported her. Then, in 1731, came a welcome relief. Mr. Howard 
succeeded to the Suffolk title, his wife became a peeress, and she ping 
could no longer serve as a Bedchamber woman. The difficulty 


should be so promoted arouses astonishment. Nor did the circum- just 
stance pass without notice at the time, for some years later, when 


f was met in a manner which has not received sufficient attention. ~ 
i Lady Suffolk declined the place of Lady of the Bedchamber—an La 
i office filled by peeresses from the rank of duchess downwards— : 
| and was straightway and at a bound promoted to the position of hair 
it Mistress of the Robes, the highest which a woman could hold in | 
{ the Queen’s family. Since the opening of the century the office th 
i had been held by the Duchess of Marlborough, the Duchess of m 
a Somerset, the Duchess of St. Albans, the Duchess of Dorset—by Pi 
I no one, in a word, below the premier rank. That the Woman of the a 
| Bedchamber should be raised in a moment to this high post seems tha’ 
| remarkable enough: that one in Lady Suffolk’s peculiar position i 


| + 
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the Queen objected to the inclusion of Lady Archibald Hamilton, 
her son’s mistress, in his bride’s household, the Prince, with an 
impertinence all his own, appointed the lady Mistress of the Robes 
to the Princess. 

Mr. Croker says of this promotion that at the time that it was 
gazetted Lady Suffolk had quite lost the favour of the King, and 
that the appointment bore eloquent witness to the power and policy 
of the Queen. And it was doubtless soothing to Lady Suffolk’s 
pride. It gave her a position independent of the King’s humours 
and it entailed on her many advantages, freeing her from the humili- 
ation of the menial offices to which she objected, as well as from the 
irksomeness of daily attendance at Court. Her time became her 
own, her days were free, she could retire more often to Marble Hill, 
and there enjoy the society of her friends. 

The number of those friends, it is true, was growing less. Death 
and disappointment had thinned their ranks. Swift had left 
England, never to return. Gay died a few months later, Arbuthnot’s 
health was failing, Peterborough had retired to his house at Bevis 
Mount. But for the moment things wore a brighter aspect. 
‘Everything as yet,’ Lady Suffolk writes in a letter to Gay, 
‘promises more happiness for the latter part of my life than 
I have yet had a prospect of.’ 

And her circle was still large, nor was it by any means confined 
to the opposite sex. Lady Hervey, of whom her father-in-law 
Lord Bristol constantly speaks in a tone of affectionate awe, as of a 
woman almost perfect, remained her friend through life, and the 
same may be said of Mrs. Campbell. Lady Bristol, Lady Pembroke, 
Lady Dalkeith, Mrs. Herbert of Highclere, Lady Betty Germaine, 
whose wealth gave her a great position in Society, Miss Pitt, sister 
to the famous Chatham, the Duchess of Queensberry, Lady 
Lansdowne, these were among her correspondents, writing to her 
with an affection, an admiration, a respect which bear eloquent 
testimony to her charm. 

And seeing that all these were women of untarnished name, 
their friendship gives the lie to the insinuation, never seriously 
made, that the King had rivals in Lady Suffolk’s affections. Only 
two names have been mentioned in this connection: that of Lord 
Bathurst, by the scandal-loving Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, and 
that of Lord Peterborough. Of the former Mr. Croker says, and 
justly, that the whole tone of Bathurst’s correspondence with Lady 
Suffolk is inconsistent with such an attachment; which, for the 
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rest, is not supported by a shred of evidence. As to Lord 
Peterborough, the published correspondence does indeed include 
a series of letters—they are undated, but are later than 1720— 
that passed between him and Lady Suffolk ; and it is true that in 
a sense they are love-letters. But they do not emit a spark of real 
passion, they are dull, stilted, and artificial, the compliments which 
sprinkle them are as forced as the wit that fails to brighten their 
monotony. In the composition of her side of this correspondence 
Lady Suffolk called in, it is said, the professional aid of Gay. Lord 
Peterborough was at the time thirty years older than the lady, 
he was well on in his sixties, and he was living with the beautiful 
and fascinating Anastasia Robinson, whom he married in 1722. 
Clearly it is impossible to regard these letters as anything more 
than, in Mr. Stebbing’s words, ‘a literary amusement.’ There is 
not in them a trace of the impassioned fondness which an old man 
in love with a young woman is prone to feel. 

A matter connected with the husband’s succession to the peerage 
remains to be noticed, seeing that it sheds some light on Lord 
Suffolk’s character. He is alleged to have arrested the body of 
his brother, the late Earl, on its way to the grave, probably for a 
debt claimed by him; later he is said to have disputed the will. 
It would seem that Lady Suffolk took something under the latter, 
or was interested on her son’s behalf, for in a letter written a few 
days later she anticipates that she will be involved in a law suit 
connected with it. 

No doubt her position at Court was much improved by her 
elevation. But at best it was a false position, and time was under- 
mining it. Her deafness was increasing, her health was not strong, 
and if the King continued to seek her company he did so because 
he was a creature of custom, and slow to change his ways. Writing 
in the autumn of 1734, the watchful Hervey, for whom St. James’s 
had no secrets, records that at this time, 


the interest of Lady Suffolk with the King has been long declining 
and his evening visits all the past winter had been much shorter 
than they used to be, and not without sometimes a total inter- 
mission. His morning walks, too, the last summer, resembled the 
evening visits the preceding winter, and all those who saw them 
together at the Commerce table in the evening in his private apart- 
ment, perceived that they were so ill together that, when he did 
not neglect her, the notice he took of her was still a stronger mark 
of dislike than his taking none. 
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And Hervey adds that at Richmond, where the walls were thin, 


Lady Bristol overheard the King talking to Lady Suffolk in an 
angry and impatient tone, and often replying to her ‘ That is none 
of your business, Madam. You have nothing to do with that!’ 

The position of a fallen favourite in an observant and cynical 
Court cannot but be odious, and Lady Suffolk presently saw that she 
had no option but to withdraw. Her former overture the Queen 
had overruled, but she was now in a better position to persist in 
her purpose, for death had freed her from the husband to whom she 
had been so long bound. Lord Suffolk had passed away in the 
previous September, and in August 1734 Lady Suffolk, on the plea 
of ill-health, sought leave to go for six weeks to drink the Bath 
waters. Mr. George Berkeley, an old friend of her brother’s, gives 
an explanation of this which was evidently prepared for public 
consumption. 


You have [he writes to a correspondent] I suppose seen in the 
papers that Lady Suffolk sets out for Bath on Tuesday next ; this 
is true and has occasioned as much speculation in the family of 
Kensington as the removal of two or three minor Ministers would 
have done. I believe the secret of this journey is that she had a 
mind to get out of her lodgings at Kensington which, being at 
least three feet under ground, are at this time of the year very 
damp and unwholesome, especially to her ill-health, not in a very 
strong constitution ; besides showing that she will not be such a 
slave to the Court as she has been, having never been six weeks in 
the whole absent from it in twenty years’ service. 


She took with her Patty Blunt, Pope’s friend, and on her way 
to Bath she stayed at the Herberts’ at Highclere, where she was 
met by the writer of the above letter. Pope, travelling in the com- 
pany of Bolingbroke, joined her at Bath, as did Chesterfield and 
Bathurst. The Princess Amelia was also there, and no doubt 
reported what went on, for the gathering was viewed with suspicion 
by the Court. Lady Suffolk returned on the eve of the King’s 
birthday, when the Queen no doubt required her attendance, 
‘but the King went no more to her apartment, but when he met 
her in the Queen’s apartments spoke to her with the same indiffer- 
ence that he would have done to any other lady of the Queen’s 
family.’ And Hervey adds, ‘ That the King went no more to Lady 
Suffolk was whispered about the Court by all that belonged to it, 
and was one of those secrets that everybody knows and everybody 
avoids publicly to seem to know.’ 

VOL. LXII.—NO. 372, N.S. 48 
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She had no doubt made her plans in consultation with her 
friends at Bath, and with one in particular; for a few days after 
her return she asked for an interview with the Queen and resigned 
her employment. ‘What she said to the Queen,’ the curious 
Hervey adds, ‘I never could learn, and considering all the circum- 
stances it must be very difficult to guess, since I cannot imagine 
the Mistress could say to the Wife, ‘‘your husband not being so kind 
to me as he used to be, I cannot serve you any longer.” ’ 

As a fact there were two interviews, the Queen at the first 
pressing her strongly to remain, and insisting that at least she 
should take a week to reconsider the matter. For once we are 
more fortunate than the Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain, for there exists 
at Blickling a full and precise note of the conversation, taken down 
from Lady Suffolk’s lips by her nephew, the second Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. The note extends to three copious pages, and, 
curious as it is, to print it all would weary the reader, yet some 
passages it is necessary to supply. Lady Suffolk began by saying : 


‘Madam, I believe your Majesty thinks I have more assurance 
than anybody ever had to stay so long in your family after the 
public marks His Majesty has given me of his displeasure. What 
occasioned my not waiting sooner upon your Majesty you will not 
think was owing to assurance. I have had and I hope I have 
ever shown it, the greatest duty and attention to everything that 
relates to you, but I could not think it proper whilst you were 
indisposed to trouble you with anything regarding me. I come, 
now, Madam, to beg leave to retire.’ 

Queen. ‘ You surprise me. What do you mean? I don’t 
believe the King is angry. How has he shown his displeasure ! 
Did I receive you as if you were under mine ?’ 

‘ No, Madam, if your Majesty had treated me in the same manner 
the King did, I could never again have appeared in your presence.’ 

Queen. ‘Child, you dream! Why, Isaw the King speak to you.’ 

‘Yes, Madam, but those few words more sensibly marked his 
displeasure than his silence either before or since.’ 

Queen. ‘Tell me, has the King really never been down with 
you since your return ?’ 

‘No, Madam.’ 


And then after some debate on the same lines Lady Suffolk 
touches on the delicate part of her position. 


‘Madam,’ she says, ‘I don’t know how far your Majesty may 
think it respectful to make this declaration, but I beg it may be 
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permitted me for a moment to speak of the King as a man only 
who is my friend. He has been dearer to me than my own brother, 
so, Madam, as a friend, I feel resentment at being ill-treated and 
sorrow to have lost his friendship, but as my King and Master I 
have the greatest submission to his pleasure, yet I wish I knew of 
what I am accused, tho’ I know my innocence, as it must be some 
horrid crime.’ 

Queen. ‘Oh, fie! You commit a crime. Don’t talk so.’ 

‘Madam, as I know His Majesty’s justice and his warmth of 
friendship, I know he could not for anything less punish me so 
severely,’ 

Queen. ‘Lady Suffolk, I dare say if you will have a little 
patience the King will treat you as he does the other Ladys and I 
suppose that will satisfy you.’ 

“No, Madam.’ 

Queen. ‘Why! Did you ever see him show what you call 
resentment to the Duchess of Richmond (a lady-in-waiting) and 
Lady Albemarle (her sister-in-law) ? ’ 

‘Madam, I believe that those ladys have more merit than 
I and in every respect of greater consequence, but their case is 
very different ; they have not lived twenty years conversing with 
His Majesty every day, nor had the same reason to think themselves 
honour’d with his friendship.’ 

And later, after further debate, Lady Suffolk, persisting to go, 
says with indignation : 


‘ After five and twenty years to be illtreated without knowing 
my crime, and then to stand on the same footing as Lady 
Albemarle!’ 

. ‘Upon my word, Lady 8S. You don’t consider what 
the world will say. For God’s sake consider your character. You 
leave me because the King will not be more particular to you than 
to others.’ 

‘Madam, as to my character, the world must have settled that 
long ago, whether just or unjust. But Madam, I have never been 
suspected of betraying His Majesty or of having done anything 
dishonest by any person whatsoever, and I defy my greatest enemy 
(your Majesty owns I have such) to prove anything against me, 
and I cannot, nor will not, submit to anything that may make that 
believed of me.’ 


And later : 


‘ At the Bath,’ Lady Suffolk says, ‘I had a thousand evidences 
to my behaviour. I know my own innocence. Nobody dares to 
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tell me that to their knowledge I have ever failed to do my eed in 
any matter.’ 

Queen. ‘ You are a very great Horse! Not dare to tell you 
you have been guilty.’ 

‘No, Madam : for the Princess your daughter could justify my 
behaviour ; Lord C. and many more.’ 

Queen. ‘ Pray, Lady S., how did you live at Bath 2’ 

(Here I told all. Where B dined and what happened to Lord 
B.) No party’s distinguished, two to one [sic] . . . 

Queen. ‘Lady S., pray consider. Be calm!’ 

“Madam, I beg you permission to retire... . I am sure by 
your looks when I assert my innocence your Majesty knows of what 


I am accused.’ 
Queen. ‘Oh, oh, Lady Suffolk, you want to get it out of me!’ 


Finally Lady Suffolk agrees to continue her attendance for 
another week and to see the Queen again. 

Lengthy as these extracts are, we make no apology for publishing 
so much—about one-third—of a conversation which may be styled 
unique. It is not clear who was the Lord C. referred to. Lord 
Chesterfield had been at Bath in Lady Suffolk’s company, but she 
would hardly appeal to his testimony, as he was in disgrace at 
Court. Lord B. has been identified with Bolingbroke, who had 
also been at Bath, but from what followed (of which the Queen 
seems to have had an inkling) Lord B. might possibly be Lord 
Berkeley, a person peculiarly distasteful both to the King and 
Queen, and ‘B’ might be his brother, George Berkeley. The 
spirit and fire with which Lady Suffolk maintained her point in 
opposition to her imperious mistress proves that she was not the 
insensible, placid creature whom her detractors have depicted, but 
that she could on occasion take her own part in opposition even to 
so determined a person as her mistress. Above all, the references 
to the King must be weighed by those who seek a clue to the nature 
of the attachment between them ; they must decide for themselves, 
making allowance for the decent reticence demanded by the position 
of the speakers, whether Lady Suffolk’s complaint is more con- 
sistent with the pique of a discarded mistress, or with the injured 
feelings of a friend hurt by the withdrawal of the confidence with 
which her sovereign had long flattered her. It is a nice point on 
which each must form his own judgment. 

We have no record of what passed at the second interview, but 
Lady Suffolk persisted, and on November 13 it was announced that 
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she had resigned her employment, and withdrawn to her brother’s 
house, now Derby House, in St. James’s Square. 

This great Court revolution [says Hervey] was for some time 
the talk of the whole town. Those who were inclined to make it a 
topic of invective against the King said that it showed the hard- 
ness of his nature, that after Lady Suffolk had undergone twenty 
years of slavery to his disagreeable temper and capricious will, 
after she had sacrificed her quiet, her reputation and her health 
to his service and his pleasure, he could use a woman of her merit, 
prudence and understanding so ill as to force her to this step and 
for no better reason than her having, contrary to the servile conduct 
of most courtiers, risked his favour in consulting his interest, and 
ventured to tell him those disagreeable truths which few favourites 
have honesty and regard enough for their benefactors to impart. 


He adds that to hear her friends one 
‘ would have imagined that the King instead of dropping a Mistress 
to give himself up entirely to a wife had repudiated some virtuous, 
obedient and dutiful wife in order to abandon himself to the 
dangerous sway of some new favourite.’ 


The Queen’s attitude we know. That which is recorded of the 
King’s sentiments sets him in as unfavourable a light as his enemies 
could wish. ‘I don’t know,’ he is recorded to have complained to 
the Queen a little before Lady Suffolk retired, ‘why you will not 
1et me part with an old deaf woman of whom I am weary.’ Lady 
Suffolk was at this time forty-six, the King and Queen were five 
years older. Walpole’s feelings on the occasion were mixed. He 
disliked Lady Suffolk, believing, and probably with truth, that she 
worked against him, though to no purpose. But like the Queen 
he feared the advent of a more powerful influence, and no doubt 
he told the truth when he disclaimed any part in the lady’s 
abdication. 

But no one, save perhaps her shrewd mistress, seems to have 
suspected that Lady Suffolk had other grounds for the step than 
those which she declared. It presently appeared, however, that she 
had another and a more powerful motive, for a few months later she 
disclosed her marriage to the Hon. George Berkeley, who had 
formed one of her party at Bath. He was Member for Dover and 
had been for many years Master of St. Katherine’s in the Tower. 
For her reticence in regard to him the lady had strong reasons. 
Berkeley was a fitting match for her—he was of a suitable age, 
one of her oldest friends, an amiable man, popular in society and 
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well spoken of by all. But he came of a family in ill-odour at 
Court. He was the brother of that Earl of Berkeley, the Admiral, 
who according to report had offered in the late reign to deport the 
Prince of Wales to whatever destination the old King selected, 
there to remain during the father’s pleasure. The Queen, so the 
story ran, had discovered evidence of the offer among the late 
King’s papers, and though the tale has been doubted on the ground 
that no English sovereign would dream of venturing on such a step, 
the fact that George the First was not, in his notions, an English 
sovereign has been overlooked. As Elector of Hanover he had 
ruled his family despotically, he had confined his wife for thirty 
years in a lonely border-fortress, and by joining with his father 
in the establishment of primogeniture he had ousted his brothers 
from a share in the succession. To such a man the confinement of 
a troublesome and unruly son may have seemed—though on second 
thoughts he rejected the offer—to be no unusual course. 

At any rate the thing was believed, and it was such a thing as, 
once known, the son was not likely to forgive. On George the 
Second’s accession Lord Berkeley had been deprived of all his 
appointments, and had prudently retired to Aubigny, the French 
seat of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Richmond. That Lady 
Suffolk, acquainted with so many court secrets, should ally herself 
with his brother was a measure that could not be welcome at St. 
James’s. It almost excused the words, too gross for repetition, 
with which her late master received the news of the marriage, and 
it went far to account for the bitterness with which the Queen now 
spoke of Lady Suffolk. 

That nevertheless it was a wise step the event proved. The 
marriage was a union of affection, though hardly of passion. 
Berkeley shared his wife’s tastes, he valued his home and her 
company, and everything we know of the couple leads one to believe 
that their married life, until his death twelve years later, was a 
united and happy one. Berkeley’s sister, Lady Betty Germaine, 
was among his wife’s oldest allies, and though death and change 
had made inroads in Lady Suffolk’s circle, many friends gathered 
about the couple at Marble Hill. The ‘change from the sunshine 
of the Court to the melancholy shades of privacy and retirement,’ 
as Lord Bathurst cynically phrased it, was doubtless considerable. 
But increasing deafness on the lady’s part made general society 
less desirable, and though some time-servers, who had valued the 
favourite rather than the woman, doubtless fell away, the letters of 
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congratulation that poured in upon the Berkeleys proved no lack 
of sincere well-wishers. 

Chronologically this is the place, and it seems the most fitting 
place, to deal with those strictures upon Lady Suffolk, disguised 
under the name of Chloe, that the genius of Pope has made im- 
mortal. A few years before, the poet had praised her in verses 
which have been cited, but now that she was out of favour, Pope, 
who was too apt to bite the hand when the back was turned, had 
other things to say of her. Swift had already, resenting her failure 
to do more for Gay, turned upon her, and had been warmly rebuked 
by his correspondent, Lady Betty Germaine. Pope had retained 
his faith a little longer, but now that she had left the Court he could 
not refrain from a sneer. He and Patty Blunt had been with her 
at Bath in 1734; in 1735 she, doubtless for his convenience, enter- 
tained Patty at Twickenham: and in the original ‘ Characters of 
Women,’ published in 1734, the passage relating to her does not 
appear. It came out separately in 1738, and it is noticeable that 
after that year the name of Pope does not occur in the ‘Suffolk 
Correspondence.’ 

Long as the extract is, it must be given and must be weighed, 
if we would gain an impartial view of the subject. For Pope, 
vain, envious, and sometimes malignant as he was, was still 
demoniacally clever in hitting upon the weak points of those whom 
he knew. Let us see what he says: 

‘« Yet Chloe sure was formed without a spot.” 

Nature in her then erred not, but forgot. 

“ With every pleasing, every prudent part . 

Say what can Chloe want?” She wants a heart. 

She speaks, behaves and acts just as she ought, 

But never, never reached one generous thought. 

Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 

Content to deal in decencies for ever, 

So very reasonable, so unmoved 

As never yet to love, or to be loved. 

She while her lover pants upon her breast 

Can mark the figures on an Indian chest ; 

And when she sees her friends in deep despair 

Observes how much a chintz exceeds Mohair. 

Forbid it, Heaven, a favor or a debt 

She e’er should cancel—but she may forget. 

Safe is your secret still in Chloe’s ear; _ 
But none of Chloe’s shall you ever hear. 
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Of all her dears she never slandered one, 

But cares not if a thousand are undone ! 
Would Chloe know if you’re alive or dead ? 
She bids her footman put it in her head. 

Chloe is prudent—would you too be wise ? 
Then never break your heart when Chloe dies.’ 


It is little to the credit of Pope, to put the matter no higher, 
that in drawing the character of one who had been for many 
years his neighbour and friend he stooped to crystallise in verse 
which he believed to be immortal, the insinuation of profligacy that 
no credible witness in her day and no later writer has ventured to 
sustain. The accusation is belied by the whole tenor of her life 
and repudiated by every authority who has dealt with the passage. 
If further evidence of the animus that inspired the poet be needed 
it is supplied by a simple statement of the facts that he wrested to 
his purpose in his penultimate couplet. Pope, dining with Lady 
Suffolk, heard her bid her footman remind her to inquire how 
Mrs. Blunt, who was ill, had passed the night. Surely a natural 
and a reasonable action, implying no lack of heart on her part. 

But though the poet heightened some touches and distorted 
others with a venom all his own, it is impossible not to see in this 
portrait, so shrewdly seen, so consistent and so life-like, a resem- 
blance to the subject; to the woman who had played through 
many years a part that, whether she were guilty or not, no 
woman of quick feelings, of deep sensibility, or of an ardent nature 
could bear to support. Amiable, sensible, prudent, decorous, and 
well-intentioned, a friend to many and loya) while loyalty would 
avail, clean-handed, too, in an unscrupulous age—all this we must 
allow Lady Suffolk to have been. But with the same voice we are 
fain to admit that she lacked the nobility and elevation of spirit 
which spurns the easier path. Yet it did not become her old friend 
to point this out. 

In the year of her husband’s death Horace Walpole, the son of 
her former enemy, came to live beside her at Twickenham, and 
though he was then a young man of thirty and she was nearing 
sixty a friendship which ended only with her life was formed 
between them. That he was genuinely attached to her is not open 
to doubt ; the letters in which he describes her last hours prove this. 
But her memory owed little to him. His pride in his father, his 


love of gossip, and an outlook on life which took human frailty 


for granted, made him, friend as he was, too little careful of her 
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reputation. Yet he knew her well, and his portrait of her, though 
he cannot have seen her save in her decline, has value. 


She was [he says] of a just height, well-made, extremely fair, 
with the finest light-brown hair. She was sensible, artful, agree- 
able, but had neither sense nor art enough to make the King think 
her so agreeable as his wife. When she had left him, tired of 
acting his mistress while she had in reality all the slights of a wife, 
and no interest with him, the opposition affected to cry up her 
virtue and the obligation the King had to her for consenting to 
seem his Mistress, while in reality she had confined him to mere 
friendship—a ridiculous pretence as he was the last man in the 
world to have taste for talking sentiment and that with a woman 
who was deaf. 


On this, it is fair to remark that Horace Walpole was not seldom 
ill-informed ; in another place he states that the Queen drove Lady 
Suffolk from Court, which we know was very wide of the truth. 
Nor had he that first-hand knowledge of the King’s habits, of his 
dawdling love of talk and gossip, and his preference for the society 
of women, his wife, his daughters, every woman, which Hervey has 
bequeathed to us. 

Taking Walpole’s statement for a text, however, we may sum 
up whe remains to be said on the vexed question that he raises— 
the question of Lady Suffolk’s relation to the King. On the one 
hand we know from evidence which it is hard to doubt that, 
penurious as he was, the King gave her over a long series of years 
a salary out of proportion to her ostensible employment: that— 
though here the evidence is less satisfactory—he assisted her to 
buy Marble Hill, and upon her separation from her husband 
pensioned him at a rate above his pretensions: that she occupied 
at St. James’s rooms not on the Queen’s side but on the King’s, 
rooms formerly occupied by the Duchess of Kendal and later by 
Lady Yarmouth—women about whose status there can be no doubt : 
that the Queen spoke of her after her marriage in terms only appli- 
cable to a mistress: and lastly, that common report assigned to 
her that position, while her friends among the Opposition attributed 
to her—though wrongly as the event proved—an influence for 
which no mere friendship could in reason, or probably, account. 

On the other hand we learn from Mr. Croker that neither Lady 
Suffolk’s correspondence with George the Second nor her most 
private papers afforded a tittle of evidence that her relations with 
him were more than platonic ; a point borne out by the deliberate 
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opinion of many contemporaries who were in a position to judge. 
We know that the King was his wife’s lover up to the time when 
Lady Suffolk left the Court, and that, an idle man and a great 
gossip, he needed ever some woman to whom he could prose un- 
checked, and who would listen to him. We have the fact—and 
it seems to be a very pertinent fact—that in an age when the royal 
favourites were, with the rarest exceptions, raised to peerage rank, 
Mrs. Howard was not, but on the contrary was, in the event, 
promoted to a position in the Household which seems inconsistent 
with a smirched reputation. Finally we must recognise that the 
whole tenor of her life, grave, dignified, and decent, and the constant 
friendship of women of unblemished name speak strongly in her 
behalf. Nor is it beside the mark to add a statement made by her 
to one from whom she had no secrets. ‘I had no company at the 
tea-table but what most people hate to keep ’—she means herself— 
‘ but for whom I have so particular a respect and regard that upon 
her approbation for every action of my life my ease and happiness 
have and must always depend.’ 

These words, written to her second husband on the eve of their 
marriage, do not appear to be the words of a woman with a stain 
upon her past: they speak strongly for her, and in favour of the 
only possible alternative, if we would not condemn her,; that 
having gained the King’s ear, she played, with the privity and in 
the interest of the Queen, a part which she did not really fill. It 
is an improbable, but at the same time a plausible alternative ; it 
is consistent with many of the circumstances, and it is the view of 
her case which was accepted by many of her contemporaries, who 
were in a position to judge. 

It may be argued, on the other hand, that the fact that the 
King within a year or two of her retirement sought consolation in 
the society of Lady Yarmouth is against this theory. To that the 
only reply is that the Queen was by that time beginning to lose 
the hold upon her husband’s devotion which she had long main- 
tained. The reader must decide. The writer has done his best 
to set down impartially, not indeed all the facts, for some sources 
of knowledge may be unknown to him, but all the facts which are 
open to him and seem to be relevant. 

About the time of her second marriage, Lady Suffolk adopted 
her brother’s daughter, Dorothy Hobart, who thenceforth added 
to Marble Hill the charms of youth and liveliness. A year later 

the Berkeleys paid a long visit to Lord Bolingbroke at his French 
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seat, a step which would naturally widen the breach with the Court; 
it is probable that at the same time they visited Mr. Berkeley’s 
relations at Aubigny. Whether Lady Suffolk ever appeared at 
Court after her resignation is uncertain ; the Queen died untimely 
in 1737, and Lady Suffolk’s name does not appear in the long list 
of those who figured at the stately funeral. On the other hand 
public report has it that she enjoyed a pension, at any rate while 
the King lived. 

The year of the Queen’s death was brightened by a marriage 
that measurably affected Lady Suffolk’s life. Mr. Berkeley’s niece, 
Anne Chambers, married Lord Temple, and the alliance brought 
the Berkeleys into closer connection with the group of younger 
statesmen, the Grenvilles, Pitts, and Lytteltons, who made Stowe 
their headquarters, and the destruction of Walpole’s power their 
first object. Lady Suffolk was a frequent visitor at Stowe, and 
the fruit of the connection, though long in ripening, matured in 
time. Walpole retired with all the honours of war in 1742, and 
after a brief interval was succeeded by the Pelham Ministry. For 
a time the King’s dislike still excluded Pitt from office, but when 
in 1746 the Great Commoner at last obtained a place in the Ministry, 
Lady Suffolk’s brother was created Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
Unfortunately the promotion which she had had so much at heart, 
and which doubtless satisfied her family pride, was clouded by the 
death of her husband in the same year. 


She had still before her twenty years of life, a life attended by — 


few troubles and many friends. Apparently she retained some 
connection with the Court, for in 1751 we find her busying herself 
in conjunction with her niece, Lady Vane, in procuring a place in 
the Princess of Wales’s family for a cousin, Miss Power. The 
following year she wedded her adopted daughter, now Lady Dorothy 
Hobart, to Sir William Hotham, and a short time afterwards 
adopted in her place the infant daughter of the marriage, who re- 
mained with her as long as she lived. Four years later she lost 
her much-loved brother, but his place as a correspondent was taken 
by the second Earl. A law-suit, connected with the Twickenham 
property, that for a time caused her annoyance was in the end 
decided in her favour. ‘The happiest being in this part of the 
world,’ writes Horace Walpole on the occasion, ‘is my Lady Suffolk. 
I really believe that her acquisition and conclusion of her law-suit 
will lengthen her life ten years.’ ; 

In her peaceful retirement she had travelled far from the woman 
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whose days had been passed in the monotonous bustle of St. 
James's, whom the great had courted and the witty and the famous 
had flattered, whose comings and goings had had their importance 
for statesmen. Yet she had not travelled so far that an echo of 
the past did not penetrate to her on occasion. On a Saturday in 
October 1760 the old King held a review, and ‘ Lady Suffolk, not 
knowing of the review, went to make a visit at Kensington. She 
found herself hemmed in by coaches and was close to him whom 
she had not seen for so many years, and to my Lady Yarmouth ; 
but they did not know her. It struck her, and has made her very 
sensible of his death.’ For two days later in his closet at Kensington, 
suddenly and without warning, the King who had been her friend 
passed away. Surely of all meetings this was one of the strangest ! 

In the following year she was once more called upon to renew 
the memories of the past. For the guidance of those responsible 
for the Coronation of the young Queen Charlotte, she was asked, 
probably by Lady Bute, the Minister’s wife and the daughter of 
her old detractor, Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, to furnish parti- 
culars of Queen Caroline’s Coronation. Thirty-four years had 
passed since that event. The King, the Queen, behind whom she 
had passed up the Abbey in her splendour, Walpole and Bolingbroke, 
Argyle and Peterborough, all were gone; and though Pulteney, 
Chesterfield and Carteret survived, living antiquated and in 
retirement, they had left the stage on which Pitt still stalked 
stupendous and Newcastle gibbered, growing year by year more 
shadowy. She must have had strange thoughts as she sat and 
wrote the Memorandum at her table while Horace Walpole, it may 
be, watched the movement of her pen and meditated after his 
fashion. 

Her own time was approaching, though she retained—and 
it is pleasant to think that she retained to the last—her cheerful- 
ness and the interest in the pastimes of the young that had endeared 
her to two generations of ‘ Maids.’ And one or two of the oldest 
of her friends remained about her: the ever-green Bathurst, who 
had seen the Court of James the Second at Whitehall, and was to 
see the opening of the American War: the eighty-year-old Lord 
Chetwynd, ‘ Brother Will’ to three generations and still as staunch 
@ friend as when his brother had astonished the first George by 
presenting to him a brace of carp from the King’s own park of St. 
James’s. Chesterfield, too, ‘hobbling to his journey’s end,’ and 
bankrupt of his dearest hopes, yet a witness to the change that 
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he had so much at heart, the change that converted the English 
Squire from a boor to a tolerable simulacrum of his courtly though 
unhandsome self. 

But the light that had been so bright was now dim, the old 
familiar faces were ageing, and for Lady Suffolk the end was not 
untimely when it came on a summer Sunday in 1767. On the 
Saturday Horace Walpole had spent two hours with her, and had 
remarked that her strength was failing. On the Sunday, Lady 
Dalkeith, the daughter of the great Argyle, took tea with her. 
On her departure Lady Suffolk complained of fatigue and decided 
to rest in her room. She went upstairs, supported by Lord 
Chetwynd’s arm, and sank into a chair, pressed her hand to her 
side, and half an hour later passed peacefully away. ‘ Lord 
Chetwynd’s friendship to her,’ Horace Walpole writes, ‘has been 
unalterably kind and zealous and has not ceased. He stays in the 
house with Miss Hotham till some of her family come to take her 
away.’ And Horace adds a last word on her. ‘I never knew a 
woman more respectable for honour and principles, and have lost 
few persons in my life whom I shall miss as much.’ 

It was no unworthy epitaph. And we, too, may judge charitably 
the woman whom all praised and so many loved ; for it may be 
that charity in her case is but another name for justice. She was 
not, if we are to believe her contemporaries, very beautiful or very 
able or very witty or very wise : she had none of these qualities in 
the superlative degree. But she had so much of each, so nicely 
blended and so set off by a dignity and an amiability all her own, 
that she impressed to an extraordinary degree her generation and 
left a name that still lives, linked with the greatest of her time in 
politics and letters. The woman whom Sir Robert Walpole feared 
and Chatham courted, whom Pope flattered and Swift analysed, 
who perplexed the shrewd Hervey and was loved alike by the 
grave Lepell and by Queensberry ‘ever young and fair,’ can have 
been no ordinary character. It is for this reason and at the cost 
of stirring the embers of an old scandal that we have devoted these 


pages to her career. 
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LITERARY CROSSWORD. 


(‘SIR WALTER SCOTT.’ 


BY AGRIPPA. 
f2 73 9 io Ju jie fis jis 
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27 28 |29 3 32 
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50 52 53 
55 57 S' 
1 fee 63 66 
7 8 69 70 {71 73 74 
76 77 8 79 
3 94 95 |96 
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Across. CLUES. Across. 
1. Title of one of the novels. 51. What killed the cat. 
10. es address. 52. Woman in‘ Pev 
19. 53. Half the day. 
20. saint. 54. Signifying nothing. 
unter 57. tt’s country. 
A Scottish river. 
ngresses. . An age. 
25. Adjective for the heroic life. 61. Beverage popular in all ages. 
27. American cataract. 62, Another Scots writer (initials). 
28. Short for famous Saxon name, 63. Military rank (contraction). 
30. ‘ Bravest of the brave.’ 64, Exclamation. 
31. Part of human economy (plural). 65. Papers in disorder 
33, Eastern potentate. 66. Half a meal. 
34, Unfortunate bride (initials). 67. Kind of decree. 
35. Goddess; also a human writing desk. 69. Depart. 
40. A contemporary Scottish poet (initials). 70. His terriers were famous (initials), 
42. A court upheaval. 72. Printers’ mark for‘ wrong fount.’ 
45. Commotion. 74. Two of those in ‘ Quentin Durward,’ one 
47. Half the population (roughly). who laughs and one who weeps. 
48. Mine. 75. Oarried Ivanhoe. 
49. Piece of soap. 76. Article. 
50. E. African colony. 77. Other name was Olifaunt. 
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LITERARY CROSSWORD. 


Across. CLUES. Across. 
79. Lady of Geierstein. 99. English town which gives its name to a 
80. Appears in all the novels. colour. 
Tie. 102, Boginning of 77 
. 2. across. 
89. Aquatic animal. 103. Hereditary piper. 
93. All the vowels. 105. Scott’s native town. 
94, A number. 106. Son in disgrace. 
97. 60 across reversed. 107. Shortfor 
98. West Indian island. 
Down. CLUES. Down. 

2. Symbol of money. 46. Highland dan 

3; Girl who saves sister’s life (surname). 48. Lady of Robin Hood's band. 

4. Version of Mary. 55. Conjunction. 

5. Title of one of the novels. 57. Royal minstrel. 

6. Set ef three notes. 58. Lady descendant of Alfred. 

7. Acontinent outside the novels. 60. Ariverandag 

8. Old giant with a new head. 68. Adjacent letters. , 

9. Political party in power. 69. Keeper of prison. 

10. Word with a sign for itself. 70. The smaller D. 

11. Vegetabie. 71. Miss Vernon (short). 
12. Anagram of 11 down. 73. Heroine who saved a Prince. 
13. Revel. 74. Part of Jack. 
14, Title of one the novels. 78. Two of G.K.C.’s initials. 
15. Anagram of ‘ 81. A form of yes. 
16, —. 82. The thinking power. 
17. Burden. 83. Four ingredients of avarice. 
18. Thing in Rom 84. Midday. 
26. Title of one a ‘thie novels. 85. Order of eating. 
28. Religious emblem. 86. Half of eternity. 
29. Scots landowner. 88. Slang for detective. 
32. Title of one of the novels. 89. American State. 
36. Scots for little. 90. Docile. 

37. Stories. 91. Figure with the hour-glass, 
38. Cares. 92. Famous school. 

39. Halfa fly, 95. T for 10. 

41. Scots municipal dignitary. 96. Less than nothing. 
42. First and last of Turk. | 100. Lady (in ‘ Guy Mannering’) born on day 
43. Back. of mother’s death (initials), 
44, Anexclamation and an affirmation. 103. Thousand and five. 

45. Lesser Scott. 104. Beginning of rhyme. 


For the first, second and third correct answers to be opened, the Editor of 
Tur CoRNHILL Maaazine offers each a prize of books to the value of £1, to be 
chosen from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


RULES. 

1. With his solution, whether on the printed form or not, every solver must 
send the coupon which appears on page xii. Only one answer may be sent with 
each coupon. 

2. On his answer the solver must write his name and address. 


3. Answers to the Literary Crossword should be written in ink and addressed 
to the Crossword Editor, The Cornhill Magazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, 
W. 1, and must arrive not later than June 20. 


4. Solvers who write a second letter to correct a previous answer must 
send the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired 
alteration. 
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LITERARY CROSSWORDS. 


SOLUTION OF ‘ ALICE IN WONDERLAND’ LITERARY CROSSWORD. 


i E 5K "A by 'M " 
NIOINIEZ7 w7 
19 20 21 
77 
R H 29 6 E T E Vv Y 
R |X 
biol 
THR 
H EZ7 o|N|E} 1|N 
RIAICIE 
G7 TIEIA 
16. Grid. 17 on. 6. N.G. (Not Guilty: Ch. 11 and 12). 
18, 19. Key (Ch. 1 7. - Arm. (Ch. 4). 8. Viol. 
20. Moi. 21. Ruse (Ch. 8). 9. Edict. 10. March. 
22. Ed. 11. Inure. 12. Losav (Salvo). 
25. L.C. (Lewis Carroll). 13. Enmey. 15. We. 
26. Cram. 27, The. 23. Cheshire Cat (Ch. 8) 
29. Poem. 32. Hevy. .24. Tele. 27. 0. 
33. Then. 34. Owlet. 28. Enter. 29. Pool. (Ch. 2) 
36. Who stole the tarts ? 30. Owl. 31. et. 
38. Help). 39. Ex. 33. Th. 35. e. 
40. IR e are). 41. Ode. 36. Writhing (Ch. 9). 37. Extended. 
44. Dodo. 48. Turtle. 41. Ounce. 42. Dream 
50. Open. 51. One. 43. Etdmu (Muted) 44. Do. 
52. Din. 53. Us. 45. Op. 46. Deuce 
54. Eca (ace). 5. Mad (Ch. 6) 47. Onset. 48. Toe. 
56. Race (Oh. 3). 58. A.M. 49. Lia. 
60. Emu 61 Suet. 56. R.S. (Robert Southey) 
62. Tea. 57. A.U. 
63. O©.D. (Charles Dodgson). 59. Me. 


RESULT OF ‘ ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’ LITERARY CROSSWORD. 


The first three correct solutions opened were sent in by Miss Marian Middlemist, 


Underwoods, Wellington College, Berks; Lady MacAlister, The University, 
Glasgow ; Mrs. Perfect, Southdown School, Seaford, Sussex ; and they will choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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REQUIRES NO HEAT. WARRANTED INDELIBLE. 
4 NICKEL LINEN STRETCHER WITH EACH LARGE SIZE. 
OF ALL STATIONERS, CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Don’t fear a journe: 
on account of sick- 
ness. Enjoy every 
hour or every day 
of it, 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 
will make you immune 
rom every form of trave! 
sickness. 
During the last 25 years 
millions have taken it be- 
fore each sea or lengthy 
train journey and now 
enjoy the trip. 
No Drugs. No Danger. 


Obtainable from 
all Chemists. 
MOTHERSILL 

REMEDY CO., LTD., 


London, Paris, New 
York, Montreal. 


OOPER, DENNISON & WALKDEN, Ltd. ** 


Well 
Made : 
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Drink Devonia’s Delicious Drink 


SYMONS’ 
prox CY DER 


Made in our own Apple Mills, from those 


rare apples grown on the sunny Lorders of 
River Dart, not far from Paignton seashore. 


TASTE and see how good these Cyders 


are. Four diff t kinds, including our 
temperance drink “ SYDRINA,” are sent 
FREE, if 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of 
packing and postage. 

JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., 
APPLE BAY, TOTNES, DEVON. 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 
Sold everywhere 69 4- 


J. Goddard & Sons, Station, Street, Leicester 


7.GODDARD & SONS, Station Street, Letoester. 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 


WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
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The Diary of 


‘Lady Frederick Cavendish 


Edited by JOHN BAILEY 


Author of ‘Some Political Ideas and Persons’ 


‘Lady Frederick found her lines in indeed interesting 
places, being born a Lyttelton, married to a Cavendish, 
and nearly related tothe Gladstones and the great houses 
of Sutherland, Westminster and Spencer. She was at 
one time Maid of Honour to Queen Victoria. In 
consequence, she moved always in the most interesting 
circles, both socially and politically—and she had the 
power to convey that interest to her diary. 


In Two Volumes, 36s. net. I lustrated 
JOHN MURRAY: LONDON 


Joys of. 


By ‘A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE’ 


Author of ‘ Memories Discreet and Indiscreet ’ 


A new book by this popular author is sure to attract 
attention. She now takes as her theme various causes 
of happiness in the home and in the field, illustrated by 
her own wide-expetience in many lands of men and 
women, fashionable, literary and sporting. Included 
among the chapters are some specially interesting ones 
on Bhopal and the successive Begums, whom the 
author has known well. The book is full of good 
stories, and many famous people pass across its pages. 


With Illustrations. 16s. net 
JOHN MURRAY: LONDON 
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Just Out 


Maud Diver’s new romance 


‘Bur YesTERDAY—' 
Mand Diver 


7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY: LONDON 


PEACOCKS 


and other stories of Java 


By VENNETTE HERRON 


Now ready. 7s. 6d. net. 


A group of richly imaginative stories set in the pro- 

fuse background of the Dutch East Indies. In these 

stories there is a gathering intensity of feeling, a 

revelation of hidden forces in the characters who 

come to build up an unsuspected drama, which pro- 

duces a lasting effect on the imagination and makes 
this a book to be read and remembered. 


JOHN MURRAY: LONDON 
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Mayfair Memories 


 gersen are many good stories in Mr. Percy Armytage’s book 
of recollections By the Clock of St. James’s (185. net), as was only 
to be expected from his long life of social experience. One 
amusing incident occurred at a big function soon after Sir James 
McGarel Hogg was made a Peer. He chose the difficult Irish 
title of Lord Magheramorne, and a butler, who knew him well as 
Sir James, tried “hard to make himself acquainted with the new 
title on his way upstairs. The new peer repeated it emphatically 
several times, and the poor butler arrived at the drawing-room 
door thoroughly rattled: he solved the difficulty by throwing it 
open and announcing ‘ the late Sir James Hogg”! 


Sidelights on the Last Half-century 


ost of the school reports of George Sydenham Clarke 
Moarped on the theme ‘ could do better if he would,’ yet he 
was destined to become Lord Sydenham 
of Combe and a great force in all 
Imperial questions. He was a member 
of the first Imperial Conference, and as 
Governor of Victoria and also of Bom- 
bay he had further practical experiences 
of Colonial affairs. During his governor- 
ship in India he showed great firmness 
in the suppression of a riot, while he 
was regarded by many as the probable 
successor of Lord Minto in the Vice- 
royalty. Lord Sydenham has now 
written his memoirs, which he has 
called My Working Life (215. net). 


Mrs. Diver in a new vein 


A Ms News lo! we stand at the heart of things. Always in 
Mrs. Maud Diver’s work there is to be found that rare dis- 
cerning quality which sees the things of life in their true perspective 
and values them at their real worth. It is one thing to see correctly 
and quite another to be able to present faithfully what one sees, 
and Mrs. Diver is fortunate in possessing both these gifts. Her 
power is exemplified in But Yesterday— (7s. 6d. net), her new novel 
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£215-10-0 
PER YEAR 
GUARANTEED 


FOR LIFE 


to the man of 64 who can invest 

£2,000 in an African Life Annuity. 

DOUBLE YOUR INCOME WITH 

SAFETY. You can invest any 

amount from £100, and the older you 
are the bigger the return. 


AFRICAN LIFE 
ANNUITY 


backed by funds exceeding £4,000,000 
is a gilt-edged investment. It will 
pay you to get our terms before 
buying your annuity. Write in con- 
fidence for explanatory Booklet (F) 
stating date and year of birth to 
African Life Assurance Society, 11/12 
Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


Post this Form To-day 
ENQUIRY FORM 


(No obligation entailed.) 


AN 


To Tue AFrican LiFE ASSURANCE Society Ltp. 
Chief Offices for United Kingdom : 
11-12 Patt MALL, 
Lonpon, S.W.1 


Year and Day of Birth 


Approximate amount to 


of ST. JAMES’S 


By 
PERCY ARMYTAGE 
C.V.O. 


For 25 years Mr. Army- 
tage has been in the Royal 
Household as a Gentle- 


the Royal Family, foreign 
Kings, Potentates, Presi- 
dents and Princes, and 
great figures of the social 
world pass through his 
crowded pages. The book 
records a deeply interest- 
ing and representative pro- 
cession of the great figures 
of Victorian, Edwardian 
and Georgian England. 


Illustrated 18s. net. 
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which, with an unusual and arresting theme, demonstrates how 
‘ Love is more great than we conceive, and Death is the keeper of 
unknown redemptions.’ 


The Immortally Modern Woman 


ITH a fascination that comes out of her love and deep under- 
\X) standing of her subject, Mrs. Gertrude Atherton tells in The 
Immortal Marriage (7s. 6d. net.) the 
astonishing tale of Aspasia, who won 
independence and power at a time when 
the rest of the women of the ancient 
world were held in a dependence differ- 
ing but little from the harem subjection 
of Oriental peoples. Especially is this 
the story of the love of Aspasia and 
Pericles, a love which endured and 
survived calumny and dignified what 
the world saw as an intrigue into a 
sacrament. Moreover, the period 
itself had elements close to our own 
time, and Mrs. Atherton has made a 
living reconstruction of it. 


In Queen Victoria’s Circle 
ae number of books of reminiscences, lately published, which 
have made an obvious revival in things Victorian, is attri- 
butable to the natural fact that Death has been taking toll of some 
well-known figures of that era. The material for these volumes 
has been left by people’ who were in close touch with Queen 
Victoria’s domestic circle. Quite recently a volume containing, 
in addition to a memoir, the letters and journal of Mary Ponsonby 
(16s. net) was issued and a reprint was quickly demanded. Now 
Mr. John Bailey has edited in two volumes The Diary of Lady 
Frederick Cavendish (36s. net). Both Lady Ponsonby and Lady 
Frederick were at some period Maid of Honour to Queen Victoria. 
In this latter book—apart from its great political interest—life in 
London and life in the country, shooting parties and dinner parties, 


Court balls and Church services unite to give a varied picture of . 


life in Victorian days. 
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New Novels 
THE 
IMMORTAL MARRIAGE 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Author of ‘Crystal Cup,’ ‘Black Oxen,’ etc. 


This is the fascinating story of the love of Aspasia and 
Pericles, whose love endured and survived calumny, and 
dignified what the world saw as an intrigue into a sacrament. 
It is difficult to think of any other living novelist who could 
have understood the immortally modern woman, Aspasia, 


2 so completely as Mrs. Atherton. Aspasia was a lover of § 
2 life, and her story glows with the passion and heroic gaiety 


of those who risk all for happiness and freedom. 


RACE 


MARY GRACE ASHTON 


The plot of this remarkably 
clever first novel turns on 
the influence of race and 


3 tradition in two Jewish- 


Christian marriages. The 
author’s skill in showing the 
conflict of race, the char- 
acters of the various Jews, 
and the equally varied Chris- 
tians grips the reader’s atten- 
tion and makes a highly 
interesting story. 


HULA 


ARMINE VON TEMPSKI 


A life of race horses, wild 
cattle and smoking vol- 
canoes gave the author the 
intoxicating material for this 
joyous love story, which 
plunges the reader into a 
gay, reckless existence as 
fresh and sparkling as an 
Hawaiian morning. All the 
romantic thrill and glamour § 

of the real Hawaii is here. 


each 7s. Gd. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 


Albemarle Street -- 


LONDON, W. 1 
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Sherlock Holmes’ Final Triumphs 


7 career of Sherlock Holmes—that most famous detective of 
fiction—has been a long one, and because of his universal 
popularity most people are apt to attribute to him many more 


HOLMES 


years of life than he actually possesses, 


c ee , He began his adventures in the very 
of : heart of the later Victorian era nearly 
SHERLOCK forty years ago, carried it through 


the all-too-short reign of Edward, 


and has managed to hold his own 
niche in these modern days. But 
now Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has 
determined that the new volume en- 
titled The Case-Book of Sherlock Holmes 
(75. 6d. net) shall definitely bring to an 
end the detective’s career. ‘ That pale, 
clear-cut face and loose-limbed figure 
were taking up an undue share of my 
imagination,’ says Holmes’ creator, and 
so farewell to Sherlock Holmes ! 


An Unexhausted Mine of Pleasure 


7 author of Joys of Life (16s. net) could scarcely have found a 
more appropriate title for her book of recollections; every 
page—every sentence almost—exudes that sparkling energy which 
people the whole world over find so attractive. She covers her 
identity under the pseudonym of ‘A Woman of No Importance,’ 
and the very many readers who have delighted in her former books 
will know what to expect in the way of interest. She tells a good 
story of a young absent-minded relative who, looking through the 
list of plays in one of the daily papers, saw one entitled ‘ Tootles,’ 
with a cast that looked promising. This he decided to see. 
Being a beautiful night, he walked from his club towards theatre- 
land, then found he had forgotten which theatre he was looking for. 
Passing a policeman, the absent-minded one in his usual dreamy 
way said, ‘Constable, can you tell me where “ Tootles ” is?’ 
Looking stern and rather scornful, the policeman replied : ‘ Where 
is who?’ ‘ Tootles.’ ‘Look here, young man,’ said the police- 
man, ‘ I think you had better go home to your mother.’ Not until 
then did it dawn upon the youth that there was anything unusual 
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Part of a Man’s Happiness 


N.M.84 


FISHING FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES 


By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE 


Sometime of Balliol College, Oxford. © 


REVISED EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND A NEW BIBLIOGRAPHY. 21s. NET. 


Professor J. W. Mackail in The Journal of Roman Studies :— 
‘ This wholly delightful book should have a place in every scholat’s 
library. It contains an immense mass of information never before 
set forth. Every page is interesting. We seem to listen through- 
out to the best kind of talk, full of lively wit and bubbling humour 
and yet keeping a large and full course.’ 


Mr. Marston in The Fishing Gazette:—‘ The best and most 
interesting work on “‘ Fishing from the Earliest Times” that has 


ever been written.’ 


JOHN MURRAY - Albemarle Street - LONDON, W. 1 
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in his question, or that it might have a different interpretation to 
the one intended. 


The Battle of futland 


een Harper, than whom none is better qualified to write 
about the details of the Battle of Jutland, has now written The 
Truth About Jutland (5s. net.), which is intended to remove the sense 
of mystery which has surrounded the subject for seven years. It is 
a short, simple and straightforward narrative of the salient features 
of the battle, and it shows clearly just where, and how, the public 
has been so badly misled by inaccurate and prejudiced accounts 
written without adequate knowledge. All those who, having 
little or no technical knowledge of naval warfare, wish to undert- 
stand the main features of the battle, are strongly recommended to 
read this book. 


A Sparkling Novel 


HERE is a heady flavour about Huda 

(75. 6d. net), which is the title Miss 
Armine Von Tempski has given to her 
first novel—a romance of Hawaii. Hula 
is the young daughter of the Calhoun 
household, whose tempestuousness and 
rare loveliness ensnare all hearts. This is 
a romantic, joyous love story, with fine 
racehorses, wild cattle and smoking’ vol- 
canoes for a background, while the life it 
depicts is a gay, reckless existence in 
which to-morrow is left to take care of 
itself. 


Understanding Efficiency 


MERICA is at the moment the wealthiest place in the world, 
Aand the countries of Europe, in the midst of their struggles to 
stabilise their currency, find employment for their workless and 
houses for their homeless, would do well to turn their eyes to the 
United States and strive to understand the secret of her economic 
success. There are other things in life than houses and clothes and 
food and motor-cars, but these material blessings are none the less 
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Reminiscences, etc. 


MY WORKING LIFE 
By CotoneL THE LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. 
In all that concerns the military forces of the Empire, the protection 
of the Colonies, Imperial defence, the reorganisation of the War 
Office, the Ordnance factories, Lord Sydenham’s active participation 
and influence have been very great. The book throws much new and 
interesting light on public events, and on the work of our rulers in 
the last half century. With illustrations. 21s. net. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT JUTLAND 
By Rear-Apmirat J. E. T. HARPER, C.B., M.V.O. 
This short, simple and straightforward narrative of the salient features 
of the battle, illustrated by nine simple diagrams, is intended to remove 
the sense of mystery which has surrounded the subject. It shows 
clearly just where, and how, the public has been so badly misled by 


inaccurate and prejudiced accounts written without adequate know- 
ledge. With Plans. 5s. net. 


SCIENCE : LEADING AND MISLEADING 
By CotoneL ARTHUR LYNCH, 
Author of ‘ Principles of Psychology,’ etc. 
In this book Colonel Lynch discusses the necessity and greatness of 
science, and from this point of view criticises what he regards as 
charlatanry. One of the most interesting sections in the book deals 
with Freud and psycho-analysis. 7s. 64. net. 


AMERICA’S SECRET : 
THE CAUSES OF HER ECONOMIC SUCCESS 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 
In a volume packed with facts and figures, which have not been 
collected elsewhere, the author of ‘ Modern Germany ’ explains to us 
the secret of American economic success. He describes American 
business principles, the attitude of the American workers, the influence 
of protection and of education, the electrification of the country, the 
management of her railways and banks, and so forth. 7s. 6d. net. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR JUNE 


necessary if they serve no other purpose than to enable us better 
to enjoy the other things of life. Prosperity breeds contentment 
and internal peace, while want and distress lead to dissatisfaction, 
revolution, national and racial decline. Therefore Mr. Ellis 
Barker has rendered us a very real service in his book America’s 
Secret (75. 6d. net) by collecting and arranging a mass of information 
which should be known to every student of industrial problems, 
His description and the facts and figures he supplies give a striking 
and complete picture of the United States as a business concern, 


‘The old order changeth’ 


R. GEORGE WODEN has shown in The Great Cornelius, 
M published last year, how firm is his grasp of the industrial 
and social conditions which prevailed in England in other days. 
In a new novel, The Gates of Delight (7s. 6d. net), he tells of 
David Redwold, a childless widower and partner in the firm of 
*‘Redwold and Son’ which is swallowed by a greater company, 
itself part of an over-capitalised and unwieldy combine. David's 
parents still hope pathetically to see a grandson who will grow up 
in the tradition to which they cling, but when David marries again 
he brings youth into the solemn house—youth seeking its own 
delight. The result is a dramatic and inevitable clash between the 
younger generation and the old, 


Next Month 


je July number of the CORNHILL MaGAZzINE will contain, 
among other contributions, From California Eastward in 1868, a 
reminiscence of coach travel, by John H. Hubback; A Hunter and 
Hunting Experiences in Rhodesia, by H. R. Cumming ; The Worship 
of Mithras, by Lt.-Col. G. R. B, Spain, C.M.G., F.S.A.; James 
Boswell, Esq., a personal study, by J. R. Macphail; The London 
Child’s Summer Holiday, by J. G. Ward (Joint Secretary to the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund). 


~COUPON 


FOR CROSSWORDS COMPETITION 
JUNE 1927 
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MR. MURRAY'S 


|- NET 
NOVEL LIBRARY 


NEW ADDITIONS 
STEPSONS OF FRANCE P. C. WREN 
SIEGE PERILOUS MAUD DIVER 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


THE CRYSTAL CUP 
THE BROKEN BOW L. ALLEN HARKER 
LITTLE SHIPS KATHLEEN NORRIS 
JOHN FRENSHAM, K.C. SINCLAIR MURRAY 
QUINNEY’S ADVENTURES HORACE A. VACHELL 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT ANTHONY HOPE 
BRACKEN & THISTLEDOWN RB. W. MACKENNA 


These volumes have recently been included in Mr. 
Murtay’s 2s. net Fiction Library. The books are 


well printed on good paper and are strongly bound, 
while the lettering on the backs is in gilt. 


A complete list of titles may be had on-request 


Take a few on your Holiday 
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The new bonuses declared by the “ Old 
Equitable” are so large that if they 


are continued at the same rate—as — 


seems probablc—in the future, an 
assurance of £1,000 effected at age 
25 payable at age 60 or previous 
death and costing £28 a year will 
produce £1,921 at the end of the 
term or £041 more than the pre- 
miums paid. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 
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Tue Winps oF Marca (conclusion). By Halliwell Sutcliffe .. 641 
Lasour Leapersuip: A Lucrative Prorsssion. By W. F. Watson 654 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ArRTIST’s NotEBooks. By Helen Baird .. .. 663 
HEDGESPARROW AND Farmer Topp: <A Suort Story. By F. H. 


Henry Etrorp Luxmoore: A Sxetou. ByG.M. .. 682 
Tue Way TO THE Straits: A PREHISTORIC TRACK AND ITs GoaL. By 


A SarntT oF THE ZaKkHA A SuHort Story. By H. P. Cinnamond 698 
‘Into THE NIGHT GO ONE ALL.’ By Rowland Grey 710 
From Rouse To Bay. By Douglas Gordon 719 
Her Exvpest Son: A SHort Story. By Alice Lowther 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of JOHN MURRAY, 
50a Albemarle Street, W.1. 
All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 
when accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope ; but 
the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any 

accidental loss. MSS. cannot be delivered on 
personal application. Articles of a political 
nature are not gee Every Contri- 

bution should be typewritten on one 
side of each leaf only, and should - 
bear the Name and Address 


0. a p 
ary letter is not desired. 


LONDON 


JOHN MURRAY 
50? Albemarle St.W1, 


Published Monthly, price 1s. 6d. net. Annual Subscripticn, 20s. post free. 
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SUMMER SEA TRAVEL 
is the Topic of the Hour 


HE P. & O. Company offers a generously varied programme 
of ocean holidays at moderate fares. 


; Cruises from London by the RANCHI, one of four beautiful 
new Indian mail steamers of 16,600 tons, alone afford sufficient choice 
to engage everybody’s attention. They are tabulated below. 


FOURTEEN DAYS FOR TWENTY POUNDS 


Then there are sea-trips at reduced summer fares which one may 
begin on Friday, any week, by embarking in the P. & O. mail steamer 
at Tilbury for Gibraltar, Tangier, Marseilles or Egypt. From 
Marseilles one may go to the Riviera for the summer bathing season 
assured of kindly weather, warm seas and (but this applies also to 
Gibraltar, Morocco and Egypt) reduced hotel tariffs arranged by the 
P. & O. Company for its passengers. 

A fortnight’s P. & O. holiday with 3000 or 4000 miles of sea travel 
thrown in need cost no more than £20, travelling second saloon, or 
£25 if travelling first. 


CRUISES BY P. & O. S.S. RANCHI 


From LONDON Fares from 


B. Monaco,Corsica,Sardinia,&c. | June 3 | 13 Days t 
C. The Atlantic Is. & Morocco June 21 | 17 Days— q 
D. Bergen & the Fjords .. .. | *July 9 | 13 Days—2O Guineas. 
E. Bergen & the Fjords .. .. | *July 23 | 13 Days—2O Guineas. 
F. Norway, Sweden, Finland .. | *Aug. 6 | 19 Days—30 Guineas. 
H. Greece, Constantinople, &c. Sept. 10 | 28 Days—48 Guineas. 


*From Leith at 2 Gus. less, two days later. 
} Berths available from 53 Gns.; § From 33 Gus. 


For pictorial handbooks of these cruises or tours, application should be 
made to P. & O. House (F. H. Grosvenor, Manager), 14, Cockspur 
Street, S.W.1. The P. & O. City Office is at 122, Leadenhall Street,. 
where also full information may be had. 


REDUCED P. & O. WINTER FARES 
INDIA or CEYLON 100 Gns. RETURN. 
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Start the 
day well— 


by donning a Luvisca”’ 
Shirt and Soft Collar. 
You are certain of being 
comfortable all day long 
and possess that smart 
appearance that can only 
be attained by wearing “ naman 


PYJAMAS SOFT COLLARS 
Clean, cool, comfortable wear. 


“LUVISCA” PYJAMAS FOR BED-TIME WEAR : “ Luvisca” 
ARE THE ACME OF COMFORT AND EASE. : Jab on every 


Uf vy difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS, : garment. 
lion, E.C. 1, who will send you name of nearest without. 
retailer and descriptive booklet. “The men's wear men prefer.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW in January, April, July and October of 
every year provides a reasoned appreciation and criticism of move- 
ment in Literature, Art, Religion, Science, and Politics, as well as 

in social developments generally, within the British Islands and &¥ 
in countries abroad. : 
ESTABLISHED in 1809, when the power of Napoleon was at its 
height, the QUARTERLY has seen the map of Europe changed 
and changed again, and has witnessed extraordinary progress in 

all departments of social, national, and international life. 

Ir has been the purpose of this Review, through the minds and 
pens of writers with authority, to appreciate the values of that 
progress. The names of its contributors may be taken as an index 

to the history of the times in Literature, Science and Art, to Politics 
and Social endeavour through its infinite channels, as well as to 


very much else. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 31s. 4d. 
Single copies 7s. 6d. plus 4d. postage. 
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Works by 


W. H. Fitchett, LL.D. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE 


“‘ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature produced a writer 
capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical scenes.” —Spectator. 
Portraits and plans. Crown 8vo. 68. net. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG 


The story of famous battles pictured with brilliant descriptive power. ‘As good 
as ‘ Deeds that won the Empire.’ To say more than this in praise is unneces- 
saty.”"—Spectator. Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s.net. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN 


SOME SOLDIER-AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. “He has, ete this, 


sounded the clarion and filled the fife to good purpose, but he has never done 
better work.” —Spectator. Crown 8vo. 68. net. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY 


“ Written with all the swing and dash, with all the careful accuracy and brilliant 
descriptive power which have made Dr. Fitchett’s books so popular.”— 
Bookman. Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS 
“‘ My Baronite having read all Dr. Fitchett’s tales of battles on land, thinks 
his best piece is his sea piece.”—Punch. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 68.net. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR, 1793-1815. 


“Mr. Fitchett has achieved a real success . . . More enthralling than half 
the novels published.” —Guardian. Portraits and Plans. 4 Vols. 6s. net each. 


THE GREAT DUKE 
A Popular Life of the Great Duke of Wellington. In two volumes. With 


Illustrations. ; 12s. net. 
THE COMMANDER OF THE ‘‘HIRONDELLE”’ 

An admirable sea story.” —Ashenaum. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
A PAWN IN THE GAME 

“ To be cordially recommended.”—Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW WORLD OF THE SOUTH 
1, AUSTRALIA IN THE MAKING. Portrait of Captain Cook. _ 68. net. 
2. THE ROMANCE OF AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. Portrait of Charles 


Sturt. 6s. net. 
WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY 
A Study in Spiritual Forces. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
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The Works of 
George Borrow 


DEFINITIVE EDITION. 


In 6 Volumes. With Photogravure and other Illustrations by 
A. WALLIS MILLs, Percy Wabua\, F. C. KitTon, and A. S. 
Hartrick. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. 


DEFINITIVE EDITION ON THIN PAPER. 


In 6 Vols., without illustrations. F’cap 8vo. Cloth 3s. 6d. net ; 
leather 5s. net each. Cloth case to contain the 6 vols., 5s. net. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN ; 
OR THE JOURNEYS, ADVENTURES AND IMPRISONMENTS 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN AN ATTEMPT TO CIRCULATE 
THE SCRIPTURES IN THE PENINSULA. © With the notes and 
Glossary of ULIcK BURKE. 


THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN: 
THEIR MANNERS, CUSTOMS, RELIGION, AND LANGUAGE. 


LAVENGRO : 
THE SCHOLAR, THE GYPSY, THE PRIEST. Containing the 
unaltered Text of the original issue ; some Suppressed Episodes printed 
only in the Editions issued by Mr. Murray; MS. Variorum, Vocabulary, 
and Notes by Professor W. I. Knapp. 


ROMANY RYE, 
A SEQUEL TO ‘LAVENGRO.’ Collated and Revised in the same 
manner as ‘ Lavengro ’ by Professor W. I, Knapp. 


WILD WALES : 
ITS PEOPLE, LANGUAGE, AND SCENERY. 


ROMANO LAVO LIL: 
THE WORD BOOK OF THE ROMANY OR ENGLISH GYPSY 


LANGUAGE. With Specimens of Gypsy Poetry, and an account of 
certain Gypsyries or Places inhabited by them, and of various things 


relating to Gypsy Life in England. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW. 
By HERBERT JENKINS. Compiled from Unpublished Official 
Documents, his Works, Correspondence, etc. Eight half-tone 
Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ For the first time full justice is done to the composite character of this 
eccentric genius. No pains have been spared by drawing upon every 
source of information to reveal the actual man. . . It has been well done, 
and it was worth doing.’—Evening Standard. 
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The Novels of 
Henry Seton Merriman 


“ One of the strongest characteristics in Henry Seton Merriman’s 
nature, as it is certainly one of the strongest characteristics in his 
books, was his sympathy with, and, in consequence, his understanding 
of, the mind of the foreigner. For him, indeed, there were no alien 
countries. He learnt the character of the stranger as quickly as 
he learnt his language. His greatest delight was to merge himself 
completely in the life and interests of the country he was visiting 
—to stay at the mean venta, or the auberge where the tourist was 
never seen—to sit in the local cafés of an evening and listen to local 
politics and gossip; to read for the time nothing but the native 
newspapers, and no literature but the literature, past and present, of 
the land where he was sojourning: to follow the native customs, 
and to see Spain, Poland, or Russia with the eyes and from the point 
of view of the Spaniard, the Pole or the Russian.”—From the 
Biographical Note in The Slave of the Lamp. 

“‘ To a wonderful imagination and an instinct for the dramatic, Merriman 
added a mastery of the English language, which is scarcely surpassed by any 
other writer of stirring romance.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. - 


EDITIONS 


TITLES 


The Slave of the Lamp 
The Sowers 
From One Generation to 
Another 
With Edged Tools 
The Grey Lady 
Flotsam 
In Kedar’s Tents 
Roden’s Corner 
The Isle of Unrest 
The Velvet Glove 
The Vultures 
Barlasch of the Guard 
Tomaso’s Fortune, 
and Other Stories 
The Last Hope 


THIN PAPER EDITION. 


_ Fourteen volumes of handy 


size, well printed from clear 
type on thin paper. Bound 
in cloth, 3s. 6d. net, or in 
leather, 5s. net, each. A 
cloth case to contain the 
fourteen volumes, 5s. net. 


CROWN OCTAVO 
EDITION. Fourteen 
volumes in uniform blue 
cloth binding, 7s. 6d. net 
each. 


MURRAY’S FICTION 
LIBRARY. _ Fourteen 
volumes, well printed on 
good paper. Tastefully 
bound in blue, with gilt 
spine. 2s. net each. 
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5s THE POET, By the Rev. T. H. Wai, D.D. 36. 6d. net. 
“LOTUSES OF THE MAHAYANA 2e, $4. net. | HINDU GODS AND HERO 3s. 6d. net. 
ANCIENT INDIAN FABLES AND STORIES | THE BUDDHA'S “WAY OF VIRTUE” 
3s. 6d. net. 3s. 6d. net. 
VEDIC HYMNS 3s. 6d. net. | LEGENDS OF INDIAN BUDDHISM 
THE RELIGION OF THE SIKHS 38. 6d. net. 
3s. 6d. net. | BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 3s. 6d. net. 
THE HEART OF INDIA 3s. 6d. net. | BRAHMA-KNOWLEDGE 3s. 6d. net. 
IRANIAN (Persian, Pehlvi, Zend, etc.) 
THE DIWAN OF ZEB-UN-NISSA 3s. 6d. net. | SA’DI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM 2s. 6d. net. 
THE py A OF HAFIZ 2s. 6d. net. With Persian Text, 3s. . net. 
THE SPLENDOUR OF GOD 3s. 6d. net. | THE PERSIAN MYSTICS 
TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER 3s. 6d. net. I. Jalélu’d-din Rumi 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BUSTAN OF SADI 36. 6d. net. I Jami 3s. 6d. net. 
} THE SECRET ROSE GARDEN 38. 6d. net. | THE ROSE GARDEN OF SA’DI 2s. 6d. net. 
ARABIC, 
THE POEMS OF MU’TAMID, KING OF THE DIWAN OF ABU'L-ALA 2s. 64, net. 
SEVILLE 2s. 6d. net. | THE SINGING CARAVAN 3s. 6d. net. 
ABU’L-ALA, THE SYRIAN _ 38. 6d. net. | THE ALCHEMY OF HAPPINESS 3e. 6d. net. 
HEBREW. 
ANCIENT JEWISH PROVERBS 3s. 6d. net. | THE WISDOM OF THE APOCRYPHA - 
3s. 6d. net. 
CHINESE. 
A FEAST OF LANTERNS 3e. 6d. net. | THE CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS 
YANG CHU'S GARDEN OF PLEASURE | | The Book of History (Shu-King) 2s, 6d. net. 
TAOIST TEACHINGS 3s. 6d. net, | The Book of Odes (Shi-King) = 2s. 6d. net. 
A LUTE OF JADE ed: net: | THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 2s. 6d. net. 
NFU 3s. 6d. net. | THE SAYINGS OF LAO TZU _2s. 6d. net. 
6d. net, | THE BOOK OF FILIAL DUTY 6d. net. 
THE RHYTHM 0: 6d. net, | TI-ME KUN-DAN, PRINCE OF BUDDHIST 
THE FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON 3e,¢d.net, | BENEVOLENCE 3e. 6d. net. 
JAPANESE. 
THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE POETRY WOMEN AND WISDOM OF JAPAN 
3s. 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE ART, | THE MASTER-SINGERS OF JAPAN 
BUDDHIST PSALMS 3s. 6d. net. | THE WAY OF CONTENTMENT 36.64. nar, 
EGYPTIAN. 
THE INSTRUCTION OF PTAH-HOTEP | | ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LEGENDS a. 
THE BURDEN OF ISIS 2s. 6d. net. | ANTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
POEMS 3s. 6d. net. 


The Wisdom of the East Series 
VOLUMES. 
PO INDIAN POETRY. By Gwendolene Goodwin. 3s. 6d. net. 
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INSURANCE Ce 


Insurances of 
Every Description 


Effected at | 
| Lowest Rates | 


Chief Administration : 
7 Chancery Lane, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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